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Henry  Lee  Lucas  leads  investigators  to  a site  in  California  where  he  claimed  to  have  murdered  one  of 

his  victims.  Wide  World  Photo 


The  Times-Herald  article 
claimed  that  Lucas’s  movements 
do  not  mesh  with  a flow  chart 
compiled  by  the  Lucas  Task 
Force,  a flow  chart  that  is  based 
on  information  received  from  law 
enforcement  agencies  around  the 
country. 

The  article’s  claim  was  based  on 
such  source  as  payroll  checks 


signed  by  Lucas,  a job  he  held  in 
Jacksonville,  Fla.,  and  interviews 
conducted  with  Lucas’s  half- 
sisters  and  brothers. 

One  source  close  to  the  Lucas 
inquiry,  Stephen  Egger,  who  has 
interviewed  the  killer  on 
numerous  occasions  over  the  past 
year,  charged  that  the  Times- 
Herald  took  six  homicides  and 


argued  that  for  Lucas  to  have 
committed  those  six  homicides  in 
the  30-day  period  Lucas  said  he 
did,  he  would  have  to  have  driven 
11,000  miles  in  30  days. 

“I  don’t  know  what  that  comes 
out  to,"  Egger  said,  "but  it’s 
about  365  miles  a day.  They’re 
claiming  that’s  impossible. 
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Lucas  now  says 
he  hoaxed  cops 
in  serial  killings 


Law  enforcement  officials 
across  the  country  have  reacted 
swiftly  and  indignantly  to 
published  reports  that  convicted 
murderer  Henry  Lee  Lucas  has 
recanted  his  confessed  role  in 
nearly  600  murders. 

An  article  appearing  last  month 
in  the  Dallas  Times-Herald 
quoted  Lucas  as  saying  that  his 
confessions  were  a hoax  to 
discredit  law  enforcement  as 
"really  stupid." 

The  account  came  as  a major 
blow  to  the  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies that  have  been  working  with 
a task  force  formed  two  years  ago 
by  Col.  Jim  Adams,  director  of 
the  Texas  Department  of  Public 
Safety. 

The  task  force,  consisting  of 
Sheriff  Jim  Boutwell  of  William- 
son County  and  two  Texas 
Rangers,  Sgt.  Bob  Prince  and  Of- 
ficer Clayton  Smith,  schedules  in- 
terviews with  Lucas  for  inquiring 
agencies  around  the  country  and 
assembles  and  disseminates  in- 


formation on  killings  in  which 
Lucas  claims  involvement. 

The  Times-Herald  article,  by 
reporter  Hugh  Aynesworth, 
claimed  that  Lucas  did  not  com- 
mit more  than  three  murders. 
Lucas  now  says  he  killed  his 
mother  in  1960,  for  which  he  was 
imprisoned  for  10  years,  killed  his 
common-law  wife,  Becky  Powell, 
and  killed  Kate  Rich,  the  elderly 
Texas  woman  for  whose  murder 
he  was  arrested  two  years  ago. 

The  Department  of  Public  Safe- 
ty still  believes  Lucas  is  responsi- 
ble for  a "substantial  number”  of 
homicides.  As  for  the  exact 
number,  a DPS  spokesman  said  it 
may  never  be  known.  "It’s  prob- 
able we’re  never  going  to  know," 
he  said,  "because  we’re  dealing 
with  an  individual  who  commit- 
ted a number  of  acts  over  several 
years  and  his  memory  has  been 
extremely  good  as  far  as  recalling 
details  in  a lot  of  cases,  but  he 
can’t  remember  every  single 
thing." 


SFPD’s  trail  of  problems  seen  as  media  overkill 


Over  the  past  year,  the  San 
Francisco  Police  Department's 
dirty  laundry  has  gotten  a 
thorough  airing  in  the  nation’s 
press.  Critics  of  the  department 
have  pointed  to  a serious  crisis  of 
leadership  as  being  responsible 
for  the  department's  woes. 
Others,  however,  maintain  that 
the  department  is  simply  taking  a 
pounding  at  the  hands  of  the 
media. 

One  of  those  who  sees  the 
department’s  problems  as  being 
media-oriented  is  San  Francisco 
police  Insp.  John  Hennessy,  who 
said  the  department’s  public  im- 
age problems  began  after  an  inci- 
dent involving  a young  recruit 
and  senior  members  of  the  force’s 
vice  squad. 

In  April  1984,  two  vice  cops 
hired  a prostitute  to  perform  oral 
sex  on  a recruit  whom  they  had 
handcuffed  to  a chair  at  a rookie 
graduation  party  in  the 
Rathskeller,  a San  Francisco 
restaurant.  As  a result  of  the  inci- 
dent, six  officers  lost  their  jobs 
while  others  received  reprimands 
and  suspensions.  The  event 
became  national  news  and  was 
subsequently  transformed  into 
an  episode  of  the  TV  series  "Hill 
Street  Blues.” 

"The  department  was  very 
open,  very  frank,”  said  Hennessy. 
“Everything  was  laid  out  to  the 


media.  From  that  point  on  every 
little  thing  the  department 
became  involved  in,  we  had  to 
relive  the  Rathskeller." 

Hennessy  maintained  there  is 
no  common  thread  between  the 
Rathskeller  incident  and  other  in- 
cidents involving  the  force  since 
then. 

Since  then,  the  department  has 
been  taken  to  task  for  several 
episodes  of  questionable  police 
conduct.  At  the  Democratic  Na- 
tional Convention  last  July,  a 
number  of  officers  were  filmed  by 
television  cameras  as  they  held  up 
placards  rating  the  looks  of 
female  passersby. 

Bashing  cameras  and  people 

Six  weeks  later,  more  than  a 
dozen  gun-toting  officers  de- 
tained 60  customers  in  a bar  while 
they  searched  for  narcotics.  And, 
in  still  another  incident,  riot- 
squad  police  smashed  the  camera 
lights  of  TV  crews  covering  a pro- 
test against  a visit  from  Defense 
Secretary  Caspar  Weinberger. 

In  the  past  year,  an  officer  has 
been  convicted  of  false  imprison- 
ment and  felonius  assault  in  the 
March  beating  of  a homosexual. 
The  officer,  Scott  Quinn,  alleged- 
ly shouted  "Die,  faggot!"  as  he 
clubbed  the  unarmed  man  with 
bis  nightstick.  Quinn  and  his 
partner,  Niall  Philpott,  resigned 
from  the  force  along  with  20 


others  who  have  been  fired  or 
resigned  under  pressure  from  the 
department  in  the  past  15 
months.  The  charges  against 
them  included  selling  drugs  and 
child  molestation. 

The  latest  in  the  series  of 


Allegations  that  New  York  City 
police  officers  used  electronic 
stun  guns  to  torture  suspects  and 
coerce  confessions  have  led  to  the 
forced  retirement  of  the  city’s 
number-three  police  commander, 
the  abrupt  resignation  of  one  of 
the  police  department’s  five 
borough  commanders  and  the 
transfer  of  the  city  wide  chief  of  in- 
ternal affairs. 

Police  Commissioner  Benjamin 
Ward  announced  on  April  29  that 
he  had  asked  for  and  received  the 
resignation  of  Hamilton  Robin- 
son, who  as  Chief  of  Patrol  heads 
the  department’s  17,000-member 
uniformed  force.  The  day  before, 
the  commissioner  announced  the 
retirement  of  the  Queens  borough 
commander,  Assistant  Chief 
William  Fitzpatrick,  along  with 
the  transfer  of  Chief  Harold  J. 
Hess,  head  of  internal  affairs,  who 


mishaps  by  the  department  was 
the  invasion  by  two  officers 
armed  with  rifles  into  an  empty 
fifth-grade  classroom  at  the  E.R. 
Taylor  School.  The  officers  were 
involved  in  a simulated  hostage 
situation.  Hennessy  pointed  to 


is  due  to  retire  in  three  months. 

The  retirements  stemmed  from 
three  separate  incidents  of  al- 
leged torture  of  suspects  in  con- 
nection with  the  sale  of  mari- 
juana, with  all  of  the  incidents  oc- 
curring at  the  106th  Precinct  in 
Queens.  The  allegations  have  also 
led  to  the  transfer  of  the  entire 
command  staff  of  the  precinct, 
the  arrest  of  four  officers  on 
assault  charges,  and  the  an- 
nouncement that  Commissioner 
Ward  plans  to  launch  in- 
competency proceedings  against 
the  precinct's  commander,  Capt. 
Allen  J.  Houghton. 

In  a rare  move,  Ward  also  sum- 
moned the  department’s  377 
highest  ranking  officers  to  head- 
quarters to  discuss  the  charges  of 
police  brutality. 

The  storm  of  brutality  charges 
began  on  April  17,  when  Mark 


this  episode  as  a prime  example  of 
the  force's  problems  with  the 
media. 

"The  more  attention  that's 
focused  on  us,”  said  the  inspec- 
tor, "the  more  it  becomes  a case  of 
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Davidson,  a Queens  high  school 
student,  came  forward  with 
charges  that  he  was  tortured  by  a 
police  officer  who  used  a 
50,000-volt  electronic  stun  gun  to 
coerce  him  into  confessing  to  the 
sale  of  $10  worth  of  marijuana.  In 
the  week  that  followed,  two  other 
people  came  forward  to  report 
similar  charges. 

All  three  torture  victims 
claimed  that  they  were  assaulted 
and  their  bodies  covered  with 
small  burns  by  officers  from  the 
106th  who  wielded  the  hand-held 
stun  guns.  In  each  case,  the  inci- 
dent reportedly  took  place  at  the 
stationhouse  and  involved  co- 
erced confessions  to  selling  small 
amounts  of  marijuana. 

The  story  was  still  developing 
as  Law  Enforcement  News  went 
to  press.  A full  story  will  appear  in 
the  next  issue  of  LEN. 


Stun-gun  aftershocks: 

Police  heads  roll  in  New  York 


Around  the  Nation 


MASS  CHUSETTS  - State  of- 
ficials have  credited  an  ongoing 
narcotics  crackdown  with 
resulting  in  1,377  arrests  and  the 
seizure  of  $75  million  in  illegal 
drugs.  The  crackdown,  which  has 
been  going  on  since  1982,  has  also 
led  to  the  seizure  of  $2  million  in 
cash.  82  cars,  5 boats  and  104 
weapons. 

Attorneys  for  three  motorists 
nabbed  on  drunken  driving 
charges  have  petitioned  the 
state’s  Supreme  Judicial  Court  to 
bar  the  State  Police  from  employ- 
ing roadblocks  to  catch  suspected 
DWI  motorists,  claiming  that  the 
practice  is  too  intrusive.  The 
roadblock  program  was  im- 
plemented last  year  at  the  direc- 
tion of  Gov.  Michael  Dukakis  and 
the  state's  Public  Safety 
Secretary,  Charles  Barry.  The 
defense  lawyers  maintain  that 
state  troopers  should  have  prior 
justification  for  stopping  a 
driver,  and  should  not  be  permit- 
ted to  stop  every  motorist  ap- 
proaching a roadblock. 

NEW  JERSEY  — The  assassina- 
tion of  Drug  Enforcement  Ad- 
ministration agent  Enrique 
Camarena  Salazar  in  March  is 
still  leaving  fallout  behind.  In  one 
of  the  more  recent  developments, 
the  state  Policemen's  Benevolent 
Association  in  New  Jersey 
cancelled  plans  to  hold  its  annual 
convention  in  Mexico,  citing 
Camarena ’s  murder  as  the  reason. 
The  convention  has  been  shifted 
to  Bermuda.  State  PB  A president 
Frank  Ginesi  said  that  the  U.S. 
State  Department  had  contacted 
him  and  advised  him  that  it  might 
be  unsafe  to  go  to  Mexico. 

NEW  YORK  - John  Jay  College 
of  Criminal  Justice  marked  its 
20th  anniversary  April  17  with  a 
convocation  and  the  presentation 
of  Presidential  Medals.  The  col- 
lege’s president.  Dr.  Gerald  W. 
Lynch,  thanked  the  assembled 
crowd  of  500,  noting  that  “It  is 
the  support  of  our  friends  that 
makes  it  the  viable,  successful, 
unique  institution  that  it  is."  The 
Presidential  Medals  were 
presented  to  the  late  Prof.  Lloyd 


G.  Sealy,  chairman  of  the 
college’s  department  of  law, 
police  science  and  criminal  justice 
administration,  and  to  Philip 
Caruso,  president  of  the  New 
York  City  Patrolmen’s 
Benevolent  Association. 

RHODE  ISLAND  - The  City  of 
North  Providence  has  agreed  to 
rehire  police  officer  Joseph 
Romano.  30,  and  pay  him  $90,000 
in  back  wages  and  benefits.  He 
was  fired  in  1977  after  Federal  job 
training  funds  ran  dry. 


ALABAMA  — A 12-hour  siege  at 
the  maximum-security  state 
prison  at  St.  Clair  was  brought  to 
an  end  last  month  after  state 
troopers  and  National  Guard 
troops  surrounded  the  prison  to 
add  muscle  to  negotiations.  Some 
200  inmates,  some  armed  with 
captured  guns  and  knives,  had 
seized  the  warden  and  21  other 
hostages  and  took  over  sections 
of  the  1,080-inmate  prison.  The 
hostages  were  all  released  safely, 
with  no  major  injuries,  according 
to  a spokesman  for  Gov.  George 
C.  Wallace.  The  uprising 
stemmed  from  prisoners’  com- 
plaints about  food  and  visitation 
policies,  and  claims  of  beatings 
and  harassment  by  prison 
guards. 

TENNESSEE  — The  prosecu- 
tion of  rape  cases  may  become 
more  difficult  in  the  state,  follow- 
ing a ruling  by  the  Court  of 
Criminal  Appeals  that  testimony 
about  a victim's  prior  sexual  ex- 
perience can  be  admitted  into 
evidence.  District  Attorney 
General  David  Hayes  said  the  rul- 
ing “will  discourage  victims  of 
rape  from  coming  into  court 
knowing  they  may  have  to  reveal 
everything  they  ever  did."  Hayes 
has  asked  Attorney  General  Mike 
Cody  to  appeal  the  decision, 
which  overturned  a portion  of  a 
1975  state  law  designed  to  pro- 
tect rape  victims.  Under  that  law, 
testimony  about  a rape  victim’s 
sexual  history  can  be  admitted  in- 
to evidence  at  the  judge's  discre- 
tion only  if  it  is  "relevant  to  the 


issue  of  consent." 

Police  officials  are  looking  into 
the  possibility  that  six  murders, 
all  involving  female  victims  with 
red  hair,  are  related.  The  victims, 
who  were  all  found  strangled  and 
dumped  along  highways  in  four 
states  over  a six-month  period, 
were  between  18  and  25  years  old 
and  were  probably  transients,  of- 
ficials said.  Three  of  the  bodies 
were  found  in  Tennessee,  and  one 
each  in  Arkansas,  Mississippi 
and  Pennsylvania. 


MICHIGAN  - Herman  H. 
Potts,  who  retired  as  chief  of  the 
Royal  Oak  Police  Department  in 
1971  after  35  years  with  the 
department,  died  April  7 at  age 
73.  Potts  joined  the  Royal  Oak 
department  in  1936  and  became 
its  chief  in  1963.  Following  his 
retirement  he  relocated  to 
Florida,  where  he  was  residing  at 
the  time  of  his  death.  Potts  was  a 
past  president  of  the  Michigan 
Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police. 

The  state  is  experiencing  a 
marked  increase  in  the  rate  of 
escapes  from  prison  facilities,  a 
phenomenon  that  is  an  apparent 
outgrowth  of  Gov.  James  J.  Blan- 
chard’s refusal  to  sign  early  in- 
mate releases.  So  far  this  year,  52 
inmates  have  escaped  from  state 
prisons,  including  16  during  the 
first  week  of  April  alone.  Gov. 
Blanchard  had  been  asked  to  ex- 
pedite the  releases  of  hundreds  of 
inmates  nearing  parole  eligibility 
in  an  effort  to  relieve  over- 
crowding in  the  prisons.  With  the 
governor’s  refusal,  correctional 
officials  have  been  forced  to 
divert  prisoners  to  minimum- 
security  prison  camps,  instead  of 
housing  them  in  maximum-  or 
medium-security  cells.  The  state 
prison  system  now  holds  15,400 
inmates. 

WEST  VIRGINIA  - Police  in 
Fort  Gay  have  yet  to  come  up 
with  a motive  in  the  shooting 
death  of  one  of  the  town’s  two 
police  officers.  Officer  John 
Tucker,  32,  was  shot  April  20 
while  monitoring  traffic  on  police 
radar. 
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IOWA  — Patrol  officers  at  the 
Iowa  State  Fair  have  been 
stripped  of  law  enforcement 
powers  by  the  State  Fair  Board. 
The  officers'  role  will  henceforth 
be  limited  to  security  functions, 
the  board  said,  due  to  the  cost  of 
guns  and  police  training. 

KANSAS  — Ken  Munier,  29,  has 
pleaded  guilty  to  voluntary 
manslaughter  in  connection  with 
the  death  of  Olathe  police  officer 
Deanna  Rose.  Munier  was 
charged  with  running  over  Officer 
Rose  after  she  stopped  him  on 
suspicion  of  drunken  driving. 

MINNESOTA  - The  state 
House  has  approved  a bill  that 
would  require  the  audio  or  video 
taping  of  interviews  with  children 
who  say  they  have  been  physical- 
ly or  sexually  abused.  The  bill 
would  require  the  taping  of  only 
those  interviews  intended  to  be 
used  as  evidence.  The  bill  was  ap- 
proved without  dissent  in  the 
House,  but  may  yet  face  opposi- 
tion from  the  county  attorneys’ 
association. 


ARIZONA  — Negotiators  for  the 
City  of  Phoenix  and  the  Phoenix 
Law  Enforcement  Association 
have  reached  tentative  agree- 
ment on  a one-year  contract  that 
calls  for  a five  percent  salary  hike 
effective  July  1.  The  new  contract 
also  calls  for  officers  to  receive  an 
additional  holiday  in  1986,  addi- 
tional pay  when  they  are  on  stand- 
by for  court  hearings  on  their 
days  off,  a boost  in  night- 
differential  pay  and  additional 
benefits  for  the  survivors  of  of- 
ficers killed  while  on  duty  or  while 
performing  a police  function. 

The  City  of  Flagstaff  had  to 
look  no  further  than  its  own  police 
ranks  for  a new  police  chief.  Capt. 
Gary  D.  Latham,  a 20-year 
veteran  of  the  Flagstaff  PD,  was 
appointed  chief,  effective  April 
21,  replacing  E.  T.  James  Jr.,  who 
retired  after  22  years  with  the 
department  and  five  as  police 
chief.  Latham  has  been  com- 
mander of  the  department’s  sup- 
port services  division  since  1977. 

Tucson  police  officer  Steve  A. 
Mesich  got  uncommonly  lucky  at 
a Las  Vegas  craps  table  recently. 
While  visiting  the  gambling  mec- 
ca  on  vacation,  Mesich  recognized 
the  player  standing  next  to  him  as 
Timothy  MacBeth,  a fugitive 
wanted  on  charges  of  running  a 
prostitution  ring.  Mesich  recalled 
MacBeth’s  face  from  an  office 
photo. 
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For  some  time.  David  Holaway 
has  been  every  bit  the  frontier 
marshal  in  the  town  of  Marana  in 
Pima  County.  But  effective  April 
4,  that  status  bit  the  dust  when 
the  Marana  Town  Council  voted 
to  rename  the  local  law- 
enforcement  agency  the  Marana 
Police  Department.  The  change 
was  effected  to  clear  up  confusion 
about  the  term  "marshal”  and  br- 
ing the  department  up  to  date, 
said  Mayor  Bill  Schisler.  The 
change  will  cost  about  $1,000  for 
new  badges,  patches,  stationery 
and  vehicle  insignia. 

COLORADO  — A judge  has 
refused  to  allow  Adams  County 
Sheriff  Bert  Johnson  to  plead 
guilty  to  three  misdemeanors. 
The  sheriff  faces  seven  felony 
charges  and  14  misdemeanor 
counts  in  a sexual  assault  and 
embezzlement  case. 

OKLAHOMA  — The  state's 
prison  population  has  inched  past 
the  allowable  95  percent  of  capaci- 
ty, according  to  state  correctional 
czar  Larry  Meachum.  Gov.  Nigh 
has  been  asked  to  implement 
legislation  giving  nonviolent  of- 
fenders 60-day  reductions  in  their 
sentences. 

TEXAS  — Fifty-eight  Houston 
police  cadets  were  sworn  in  as  of- 
ficers on  March  29,  and  the 
graduation  ceremony  was  mark- 
ed by  the  announcement  that  the 
class  was  the  first  one  to  achieve  a 
100  percent  first-try  passage  rate 
on  the  exam  given  by  the  Texas 
Commission  on  Law  Enforce- 
ment Officer  Standards  and 
Education. 


CALIFORNIA  - A State 
Assembly  committee  has  approv- 
ed legislation  that  would  virtually 
outlaw  private  ownership  of 
semiautomatic  weapons  such  as 
the  Uzi.  The  legislation  had  the 
support  of  law  enforcement  of- 
ficials, and  was  opposed  by  the 
National  Rifle  Association.  It 
would  ban  the  manufacture,  im- 
portation, sale,  transportation  or 
transfer  of  an  “assault  firearm" 
or  their  ammunition  magazines. 

IDAHO  — The  state  fire  marshal 
has  appointed  a task  force  to  coor- 
dinate  investigations  into 
suspicious  fire9.  Five  or  more 
agencies  are  currently  involved  in 
such  efforts.  Yearly  arson 
damage  in  the  state  is  estimated 
at  $6  to  $7  million. 

WASHINGTON  - The  Universi- 
ty of  Washington  at  Seattle  has 
been  chosen  as  the  site  for  the 
1986  National  Law  Enforcement 
Explorer  Conference.  The  con- 
ference is  scheduled  to  be  held 
from  July  14-19,  1986,  and  is  ex- 
pected to  draw  2,000  Law  En- 
forcement Explorers  to  Seattle. 
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The  tie  that  binds , 


Mich,  group  seeks  repeal  of  arbitration  law 


A growing  coalition  of  city  and 
county  officials  in  Michigan  has 
set  its  sights  on  repealing  or  refor- 
ming the  state  law  that  created 
binding  arbitration  for  police  and 
fire  employees. 

In  what  was  described  as  an  ef- 
fort to  improve  public  safety, 
Detroit  Mayor  Coleman  A. 
Young,  Oakland  County  Ex- 
ecutive Daniel  T.  Murphy  and 
Wayne  County  Executive 
William  Lucas  formed  the  coali- 
tion that  has  since  been  joined  by 
city  officials  in  Dearborn,  Royal 
Oak,  Southfield,  Muskegon  and 
Grand  Rapids.  Communities  in 
Macomb  County  are  also  review- 
ing the  coalition's  objectives. 

The  bone  of  contention  that  has 
come  between  the  coalition  and 
members  of  the  Michigan  Frater- 
nal Order  of  Police,  the  Michigan 
AFL-CIO,  the  Michigan  Fire- 
fighters Association  and  the 
Detroit  Firefighters  Association 
is  Michigan  Public  Act  312,  which 
was  approved  in  1969  in  an  effort 
to  prevent  divisive  strikes  by 
police  officers  and  firefighters. 

The  law  has  since  been  modified 
a number  of  times,  the  last  change 


coming  five  years  ago  when  both 
management  and  labor  agreed  to 
the  idea  of  presenting  their  “last 
and  best  offer"  to  an  impartial  ar- 
bitration panel. 

Robert  Block,  the  city  ad- 
ministrator of  Southfield,  noted, 
“We  feel  it  is  imperative  that  con- 
tract decisions  be  made  by  local 
officials  and  not  an  outside  third 
party." 

Doyne  Jackson,  a spokesman 
for  the  city  of  Dearborn,  believes 
that  allowing  an  outside  ar- 
bitrator to  assess  whether  a city 
can  afford  to  pay  or  not  is  infring- 
ing on  home-rule  rights. 

“Historically,”  said 
Jackson, “the  binding  arbitra- 
tions have  gone  to  the  police  or 
firefighters.  When  the  cities  say 
they  can’t  pay  the  settlement,  the 
arbitration  panel  says,  ‘That’s 
your  problem.’  ” 

But  the  executive  director  for 
the  Michigan  Fraternal  Order  of 
Police  disagrees.  “The  Public  Act 
312  system  is  fair,"  said  Jack 
Brown.  “It  is  the  result  of 
negotiated  agreement.  It  is  the 
best  compromise  there  is.  The  act 
is  what  forces  labor  and  manage- 


ment to  sit  down  at  the  table  and 
negotiate." 

Brown  noted  that  a recent  ar- 
bitration ruling  in  Jackson 
resulted  in  a 3-year  contract  with 
no  pay  raise. 

According  to  studies  under- 
taken by  the  Michigan  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  only  a small 
percentage  of  the  400  to  450  fire 
and  police  contracts  negotiated 
each  year  ever  reach  the  binding 
arbitration  stage.  According  to 
Brown,  the  filing  of  an  Act  3 1 2 ap- 
peal is  a mechanical  step  taken  by 
unions  to  protect  themselves.  He 
said  the  use  of  Act  312  is  often 
misconstrued. 

In  1982,  only  36  percent  of  the 
108  petitions  for  binding  arbitra- 
tion resulted  in  awards  issued  by 
the  arbitration  panel.  In  1983,  the 
figure  dropped  to  22  percent  of 
the  145  petitions  filed,  and  last 
year  only  10.4  percent  of  the  106 
petitions  received  awards  from 
the  panel. 

The  City  Council  in  Royal  Oak 
recently  approved  a $7,000  con- 
tribution to  the  coalition,  along 
with  a unanimous  resolution 
stating  that  “compulsory  arbitra- 


tion is  detrimental  to  providing 
public  safety  througout  the 
state."  The  Southfield  City  Coun- 
cil has  also  appropriated  funds  for 
the  coalition,  in  the  sum  of  $9,000. 

The  issue  is  money,  said 
Southfield’s  Robert  Block.  He 
pointed  out  that  50  percent  of  his 
city’s  operating  budget  involves 
police  and  fire  personnel  ex- 
penses. The  1984-85  budget  for 
police  in  Southfield  is  $8.6 
million,  with  $7.3  million  of  that 
going  to  personnel  costs.  The  fire 
department  is  budgeted  at  $5.5 
million,  with  $5.2  million  ear- 
marked for  wages  and  employee 
benefits. 

In  Southfield,  three  unions 
representing  police  officers, 
police  commanders  and  fire- 
fighters have  filed  for  arbitration 
under  Act  312. 

Block,  he  believes  that  the  con- 
tracts could  have  been  negotiated 
without  calling  in  binding  arbitra- 
tion. “Act  312  tends  to  dis- 
courage hard  negotiations  during 
tough  economic  times.  The 
statewide  coalition  will  explore 
whether  Act  3 1 2 can  be  rescinded, 


or  if  it  can  be  reformed  so  it 
becomes  a case  of  the  last  resort." 

Oakland  County  Executive 
Daniel  T.  Murphy  joined  the 
coalition  because  of  the  “me-too" 
clause  that  was  invoked  during 
negotiations  with  the  sheriff’s 
department.  Increases  in  pen- 
sions that  were  awarded  to 
sheriff  s deputies  forced  Murphy 
to  increase  pensions  for  other 
county  labor  groups  as  well. 

FOP  leader  Brown  called  Mur- 
phy’s statement  on  the  "me-too" 
clause  asinine,  saying  that  Mur- 
phy negotiated  the  “me-too" 
clauses  and  did  not  have  them 
forced  on  him. 

“I  think  the  coalition  is 
creating  some  strange  bed- 
fellows," said  Brown.  "It  was 
management  who  insisted  on  the 
‘last  and  best  offer’  provision  to 
make  both  parties  present 
realistic  postions  to  the  arbitra- 
tion panel.  Now  they  want  to 
change  a labor  law  which  in 
Michigan  has  been  very  suc- 
cessful for  the  last  16  years  — 
that’s  not  going  to  improve  public 
safety.” 


Cuban  gangsters  headed  Off  Controversial  prep  course 


in  Jersey  PD  takeover 


Wiretap  information  gathered 
by  the  Hudson  County,  N.J., 
prosecutor’s  office  has  led  to  the 
swearing  out  of  several  warrants 
aimed  at  a group  of  Cuban 
organized  crime  figures  believed 
to  be  bent  on  infiltrating  and  com- 
promising the  police  department 
and  courts  in  Union  City. 

Prosecutor  Harold  Ruvoldt  Jr. 
said  the  planned  takeover  could 
potentially  “undermine  the  police 
operation  of  an  entire 
community.” 

The  investigation,  which  began 
last  December,  has  been  an  ongo- 
ing one,  according  to  Ruvoldt.  He 
declined  to  comment  on  why  wire- 
taps were  used  initially  but  said 
the  “legitimate  gambling  and 
narcotics  wiretaps"  were  not  be- 
ing used  to  investigate  any 
government  or  police  corruption. 

Union  City  Police  Chief  Her- 
man Bolte  said  Ruvoldt  has  tapes 
which  clearly  indicate  that  Cuban 
organized  crime  figures  were 
planning  to  infiltrate  the  courts 
and  the  police  department  and 
also  attempt  to  control  a judge. 

The  investigation  culminated 
in  a raid  that  targeted  30  to  40 
Cubans,  including  Eusebio  “Chi- 
Chi”  Rodriguez,  on  narcotics  and 
gambling  charges.  Rodriguez  is 
still  at  large. 

On  February  7,  according  to 
Bolte,  a local  ordinance  was  pro- 
posed to  oust  him  from  his  posi- 
tion and  appoint  a civilian  deputy 
director  who  would  be  “subser- 
vient’ ’ to  the  police  commission  to 
the  extent  that  if  he  didn’t  do 
what  he  was  supposed  to  do,  he 
could  be  removed  “tout  suite." 
After  the  first  reading  of  the  or- 
dinance, Bolte  said,  there  was 
such  a hue  and  cry  from  business 


associations,  religious  organiza- 
tions and  the  police  department 
that  the  ordinance  was  tabled  un- 
til April. 

In  the  process,  Bolte  received  a 
vote  of  confidence  from  local 
political  associations.  “Would 
you  believe  it?  Their  own  sup- 
porters came  out  in  favor  of  me,” 
said  Bolte. 

The  chief  conceded  that  he  is 
not  politically  well  liked  in  Hud- 
son County.  “I’ve  been  a con- 
troversial chief  here  for  the  last  13 
years,"  Bolte  said. “I  haven't 
played  politics  in  a very  political 
arena.  Hudson  County  is  a one  of 
the  most  politically  oriented 
counties  in  New  Jersey.  I don’t 
play  politics  and  therefore  I’ve 
always  had  a strained  relation- 
ships with  the  politicians.” 

Normally,  Bolte  said,  an  or- 
dinance is  proposed,  there  is  a sec- 
ond reading  of  the  proposed  or- 
dinance, and  after  ten  days  the 
ordinance  goes  into  effect.  If  the 
ordinance  had  been  passed,  Bolte 
would  have  had  to  choose  be- 
tween taking  the  position  of  depu- 
ty chief  or  retiring.  Bolte  said  he 
would  have  opted  for  the  lesser 
rank  because  he  had  planned  to 
fight  the  ordinance. 

Becoming  a deputy  chief, 
however,  would  have  seriously 
curbed  Bolte’s  authority,  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Chief's 
Responsibility  Bill.  That  statute, 
unique  to  New  Jersey,  according 
to  Bolte,  gives  chiefs  sole  respon- 
sibility for  the  day-to-day  ad- 
ministration of  their  depart- 
ments. 

The  bill,  passed  in  1982,  applied 
to  chiefs  in  all  municipalities.  In 
the  case  of  Union  City,  with  its 
commission  form  of  government. 


attempt 

Bolte  was  required  to  answer  to 
the  director  of  public  safety  for 
the  operation  of  the  department. 

The  bill  was  subsequently 
rescinded  in  the  face  of  negative 
public  opinion.  While  all  this  was 
going  on,  the  prosecutor  had  been 
conducting  his  investigation  into 
Cuban  mob  activity,  unbe- 
knownst to  Bolte. 

Bolte  said  he  and  his  depart- 
ment were  left  in  a very  strong 
postion  after  Ruvoldt  dropped  his 
investigative  “bombshell."  It 
was  the  chief’s  resistance  to  hav- 
ing his  authority  curbed  that  ap- 
parently put  the  department  in  a 
favorable  light. 

Ruvoldt  said  that  in  any  event 
Bolte  and  his  department  would 
not  have  come  under  suspicion  in 
the  case  due  to  the  chief’s  past 
record. 

“We  have  had  business  with 
him  [Bolte]  for  the  past  five  years 
since  I’ve  been  prosecutor,"  said 
Ruvoldt.  “We’ve  seen  the  manner 
in  which  he  operates  and  have  a 
fairly  close  relationship  with  him 
and  his  department.  Those  things 
convinced  us  beyond  any  doubt, 
as  well  as  those  things  learned 
throughout  the  investigation, 
that  he  was  not  and  is  not  worthy 
of  being  under  suspicion." 

Lawyers  back 
death  penalty 

Sixty-eight  percent  of  Ameri- 
can lawyers  favor  carrying  out 
death  sentences  imposed  by  the 
courts,  according  to  a survey  con- 
ducted for  the  American  Bar 
Association  Journal.  Only  27  per- 
cent registered  opposition  to 
capital  punishment. 


cancelled  for 

A sergeant’s  examination 
preparatory  course  that  was  to  be 
given  at  Northeastern  University 
in  Boston  has  been  abruptly 
cancelled,  touching  off  a crossfire 
of  charges  as  to  the  reasons  for 
the  cancellation. 

At  issue  is  the  Boston  Police 
Patrolmen’s  Association’s  con- 
tention that  the  course  enroll- 
ment would  be  unfair  to  white  of- 
ficers. The  course  was  being  spon- 
sored by  the  Ruffin  Society  and 
the  Hyam  Trust,  two  organiza- 
tions for  minority  professionals. 

According  to  leaders  of  the 
patrolmen's  association,  the 
course  was  cancelled  because 
university  officials  feared  a picket 
line  if  white  applicants  to  the 
course  were  denied  admission. 

The  university,  on  the  other 
hand,  maintains  that  the  course 
was  cancelled  because  there  simp- 
ly wasn’t  enough  time  to  give  the 
course  the  way  it  should  be  given. 

“Basically  the  proposal  we  sub- 
mitted to  the  Hyam  Trust  was  for 
a six-month  course,  using 
diagnostic  testing  and  an 
evaluating  system,"  said  Robert 
Croatti,  assistant  dean  of  North- 
eastern’s College  of  Criminal 
Justice.  “When  it  was  announced 
that  the  examination  would  be 
held  in  mid-April,  we  asked  for  a 
postponement  so  that  the  test 
could  take  place  six  months  after 
the  course  began.  The  test  was 
postponed  to  June  1.  We  couldn't 
do  the  course  the  way  we  wanted 
to  do  it. . . . It  was  not  closed  to 
anybody." 

There  was  also  an  apparent  pro- 
blem with  the  number  of  ap- 
plicants in  relation  to  the  amount 
of  space  available  in  the  course. 

BPPA  leaders  say  they  believ- 
ed the  university  planned  to 


Boston  cops 

restrict  the  the  number  of  white 
officers  into  the  course.  Out  of  the 
528  officers  that  signed  up  for  the 
course,  100  are  members  of 
minority  groups.  The  university 
had  planned  to  allow  only  200 
students  into  the  course,  promp- 
ting BPPA  leaders  to  charge  that 
all  100  minority  applicants  would 
be  allowed  to  take  the  course 
while  only  100  of  the  remaining 
white  applicants  would  be 
granted  admission. 

The  association  sent  Croatti  a 
letter  advising  him  of  the  union's 
plan  to  picket  the  university  and 
file  a charge  with  the  U.S.  Civil 
Rights  Commission  alleging 
discrimination  against  white  of- 
ficers. The  association  also  plann- 
ed to  seek  termination  of  Federal 
funding  to  the  univerity  if  the  col- 
lege restricted  the  admission  of 
white  officers  seeking  to  take  the 
course. 

Frank  McGee,  an  attorney  for 
the  patrolmen’s  association,  said. 
“They  may  have  reappraised 
their  situation  after  hearing  from 
us." 

The  cancellation  of  the  course 
came  to  light  a day  after  publish- 
ed reports  that  Mayor  Raymond 
L.  Flynn  had  been  notified  by  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Justice  that 
he  should  modify  the  police 
department's  affirmative  action 
hiring  policies,  but  had  failed  to 
do  so. 

John  S.  Tobin,  president  of 
Justice  in  Promotion,  a group  of 
29  patrolmen  who  passed  their 
sergeant’s  exams  in  1979,  charg- 
ed that  Flynn  is  ignoring  the 
Supreme  Court  decision  in  the 
1984  Memphis  firefighters  case, 
which  deals  with  the  firing  and, 
possibly,  the  hiring  and  promo- 
Continued  on  Page  7 
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People  and  Places 


Vested 

interest 

San  Diego  police  officials  say 
they  are  considering  making  the 
use  of  bulletproof  vests  man- 
datory for  police  officers  follow- 
ing the  fatal  shooting  of  27-year- 
old  officer  Thomas  Riggs  and  the 
critical  wounding  of  another  of- 
ficer, Donovan  Jacobs,  28. 

Riggs  and  Sara  Ruiz-Pena,  a 
civilian  participant  in  the  depart- 
ment's ride-along  program,  were 
chasing  a pickup  truck  thought  to 
contain  8 to  10  suspected  youth 
gang  members  when  Jacobs 
joined  in  the  chase. 

The  officers  trapped  the  pickup 
on  a dirt  driveway  but  in  an  ensu- 
ing scuffle,  police  say,  23-year-old 
Sagon  Penn,  the  driver  of  the 
truck,  grabbed  Jacobs' gun.  After 
felling  the  two  officers,  Penn  fired 
shots  at  Pena-Ruiz,  mistaking  her 
for  a policewoman. 

Pena-Ruiz  was  slightly  wound- 
ed in  the  head  and  neck.  She 
managed  to  grab  the  police  radio, 
however,  and  cry  out  to  the 
dispatcher:  “We've  been  hit.  We 
need  help.  I 'm  the  ride-along  and 
I've  been  shot.  Two  officers  are 
down.  Send  help  and  send  an  am- 
bulance.” 

Riggs  died  at  the  scene,  and 
Jacobs  was  critically  wounded  in 
the  neck  before  the  suspects  sped 
away. 

Neither  officer  was  wearing  one 
of  the  department's  optional 
bulletproof  vests. 

Penn  was  later  brought  into  the 
police  station  by  his  grandfather. 
According  to  desk  officer  Ray 
Beattie,  a disheveled  Penn  was 
brought  in  “and  just  started  say- 
ing things." 

“He  said  he  didn't  mean  to  do 
it.  He  was  shaken  up.  He  just 
came  in  here;  he  was  saying  to  me 
he  killed  a police  officer." 

Penn's  was  booked  on  one 
count  of  murder  and  two  counts  of 
attempted  murder. 

According  to  police  officials, 
the  department  is  not  considering 
doing  away  with  the  ride-along 
program,  which  a spokesman  said 
is  seen  as  “an  effective  means  of 
strengthening  ties  between  of- 
ficers and  people  on  their  beats." 

Out-of- 

towner 

The  brief  tenure  of  Thomas  A. 
Schneider  as  president  of  the 
Detroit  Police  Officers  Associa- 


tion may  be  brought  to  an  abrupt 
close  if  a three-member  police 
department  trial  board  decides  to 
fire  him  for  violating  the  city's 
residency  rule. 

Schneider  and  his  lawyer  main- 
tain that  the  officer's  living  ar- 
rangement meets  with  depart- 
mental regulations.  Schneider 
rents  space  in  the  city  while  his 
family  lives  in  the  country. 

The  Detroit  Police  Department 
claims  that  Schneider’s  arrange- 
ment violates  the  department's 
rule  that  he  maintain  residency  in 
the  Detroit. 

Schneider’s  wife  and  two 
c ildren  live  in  Pinckney,  Mich.,  a 
U wn  northwest  of  Ann  Arbor,  in 
a tour-bedroom  house  on  three 


Schneider 


acres  of  land  owned  by  the  couple. 
Schneider  claims  he  spends  60 
percent  of  his  $40,000  salary  on 
the  upkeep  of  the  Pinckney 
residence. 

He  testified  that  he  spends  his 
working  days  and  nights  in 
Detroit  in  a basement  apartment 
he  rents  from  his  brother-in-law. 
Undercover  investigations  by  the 
police  department  have  sup- 
ported his  testimony. 

The  department  contends, 
however,  that  "his  true,  fixed  and 
permanent  home  he  intends  to 
return  to"  is  the  Pinckney  home. 

According  to  Lieut.  James  Me- 
Carroll,  Schneider's  living  situa- 
tion portrays  Detroit  in  a bad 
light.  “Can  you  imagine  Mayor 
(Coleman  A.)  Young  trying  to  get 
conventions  to  come  to  the  city 
and  people  saying,  ‘Why  should 
we  go  there;  your  police  officers 
won’t  even  live  in  the  city.'  ” 

James  Moore,  Schneider’s 
lawyer,  said  the  department  did 
not  prove  that  Schneider  had 
violated  residence  requirements. 
Moore  likened  the  rule  to 
medieval  times  in  that  “he  must 
command  his  wife  and  family  to 
live  in  Detroit.  He  must  treat 
them  as  chattel." 


What  They  Are  Saying 

“I  think  it’s  a slap  in  the  face  to  the  Texas 
Rangers.” 

Det.  Tom  Bevins  of  the  Huntington,  W.  Va., 
Police  Department,  on  a Dallas  newspaper’s  contention 
that  serial  killer  Henry  Lee  Lucas  confessed  to  murders 
only  to  make  law  enforcers  look  "really  stupid."  (1:1) 


Couzantino  of  Arabia 


Baltimore  County,  Md., 
police  officer  Nicholas  Couzan- 
tino, a self-proclaimed  “terrific 
fella."  has  just  returned  from  a 
17-day  journey  to  the  Middle 
East  where  he  taught  instruc- 
tors in  Saudi  Arabia's  police 
department  how  to  teach  of- 
ficers to  use  motorcycles  for  ef- 
fective traffic  enforcement. 

Couzantino  was  picked  to 
conduct  the  motorcycle  course 
as  a result  of  a nationwide  com- 
puterized search  conducted  by 
/ the  Institute  of  Police  Traffic 
Management  (IPTM).  Couzan- 
tino, a 24 -year  veteran  of  the 
force,  has  been  a motorcycle  in- 
structor for  the  county  police 
department  as  well  as  a cyclist 
himself  for  over  20  years. 

In  February,  Couzantino 
wrote  a program  on  motorcy- 
cle training.  He  left  for  the 
Middle  East  on  March  21, 
armed  with  a 500-page  train- 
ing manuscript.  As  for 
Couzantino's  impression  of 
Saudi  Arabia,  he  finds  it  a 
country  that  has  developed  too 
fast  for  its  people. 

"The  country  started 
developing  so  rapidly  that  the 
people  were  able  to  afford 
motor  vehicles  well  before 
there  were  any  established 
traffic  laws.  They  got-^ac- 
customed  to  driving  in  a 
harum-scarum  manner.  It's 
very  difficult  for  the  govern- 
ment to  educate  these  people, 
which  they  are  trying  to  do 
now."  Couzantino  said. 

As  Couzantino  discovered 
from  people  who  have  been  to 
Saudi  Arabia  previously,  the 
traffic  patterns  and  habits  are 
rapidly  improving.  “They’re 


deplorable  compared  with  the 
United  States,"  he  said,  “but 
then  again  looking  back  in 
retrospect  to  how  fast  the 
country's  developed,  and  how 
fantastic  the  road  system  is 
through  these  cities,  the  peo- 
ple just  haven’t  become  ac*, 
customed  to  driving.  If  there 
are  three  lanes  they'll  occupy 
four,  they'll  just  make  another 
lane.” 

Part  of  the  problem  is  the 
police  reporting  system  and 
the  governmental  structure  of 
the  country,  maintains 
Couzantino.  He  said  that  it 
takes  police  approximately  an 
hour-and-half  to  respond  to 
traffic  accidents  unless  there  is 
an  injury,  and  then  it  only 
takes  an  hour.  Couzantino  said 
the  Saudi  people  tend  to  aban- 
don a car  if  it  breaks  down  or  if 
there  is  an  accident,  and  con- 
tinue to  go  on  their  way. 
“There  are  just  so  many  things 
that  could  be  improved  upon, 
but  it's  going  to  take  a few 
years  to  educate  the  public," 
he  said. 

"They  drive  with  their  horns 
and  not  with  their  heads,”  he 
added. 

Couzantino's  training  mis- 
sion was  to  prove  complicated 
from  the  start.  It  took  three 
days  for  nine  usable  motor- 
cycles to  be  pieced  together 
from  the  80  that  were  left  in 
various  states  of  disrepair  at 
the  training  complex.  Couzan- 
tino did  note,  however,  that 
the  trainees  and  police  officers 
themselves  were  Very  recep- 
tive to  instruction. 

"There  were  a couple  of  the 
police  officers  who  could  ride. 


but  the  way  they  rode  scared 
me  to  death.  ’ * Couzantino  said. 
"They  didn’t  have  any  control. 
The  course  I teach  is  a control 
course  in  slow  riding,  so  that 
when  you  work  traffic  you  can 
work  it  efficiently.  I found 
they  could  ride  fast  and  their 
control  was  really  phenomenal 
for  the  speed  they  were  driv- 
ing, but  as  soon  as  I put  them 
on  the  course  where  they  need- 
ed slow  speed  control,  they 
just  didn't  have  the  capability. 

“Some  of  the  'hot-shots,'  as 
we  called  them,  found  out  they 
weren't  as  good  as  they 
thought  they  were  and  then 
they  really  settled  into  it.  They 
worked  hard." 

Couzantino  sees  the  motor- 
cycle contributing  to  the  solu- 
tion of  at  least  one  of  the  traffic 
problems  in  Saudi  Arabia.  He 
said  motorcycles  will  make  it 
easier  for  officers  to  go  from 
one  point  to  another  in  traffic 
that  a car  could  not  get 
through. 

Couzantino,  who  is  an  ad- 
vocate of  using  motorcycles 
for  traffic  enforcement,  said 
that  police  motorcycles  in  the 
capital  city  of  Riyadh,  as  well 
as  in  other  Saudi  cities,  will 
probably  be  used  chiefly  for 
escort  and  parade  details.  It 
will  be  quite  a few  years  before 
cycles  are  used  in  Saudi  Arabia 
for  traffic  enforcement,  he  sur- 
mised. 

The  training  team  sponsored 
by  IPTM  also  included  Royal 
Canadian  Mounted  Police  Of- 
ficer Don  LeComte,  who  con- 
ducted a concurrent  program 
in  police  driving  techniques. 


The  three-member  board,  made 
up  of  two  police  inspectors  and  a 
commander,  has  not  yet  handed 
down  a decision.  Schneider  said 
that  if  he  is  fired  it  is  because  the 
board  bowed  to  political  pressure. 
“On  evidence  I should  be  found 
innocent." 

Schneider,  a 16-year  veteran  of 
the  force,  has  been  president  of 
the  DPOA  since  the  beginning  of 
the  year.  He  was  dismissed  from 
the  force  on  January  22  by  Chief 
Wiliam  Hart  over  the  residency 
issue. 

A message 
to  Reagan 

Members  of  Florida'a  Congres- 
sional delegation  are  growing  in- 
creasingly agitated  by  the 
Reagan  Administration's  choice 
of  strategy  and  tactics  in  the  ef- 
fort to  combat  illegal  narcotics. 

Senators  and  Congressmen 
alike  have  delivered  the  same 
message  in  recent  weeks:  It's 
time  to  begin  punishing  the  coun- 
tries that  supply  the  United 
States  with  illegal  narcotics. 

The  key  element  in  a proposal 


offered  recently  by  two  Florida 
Democrats,  Sen.  Lawton  Chiles 
and  Rep.  Dante  Fascell,  involves 
cutting  back  the  American  aid 
received  by  those  countries  who 
have  not  adhered  to  strict  drug 
eradication  timetables. 

The  Chiles-Fascell  proposal 
also  includes  stiffer  penalties  for 
drug  traffickers  within  the  U.S. 
and  prods  the  Reagan  Ad- 
ministration by  calling  for  more 
active  intervention  by  the 
military. 

Florida’s  other  U.S.  Senator, 
Republican  Paula  Hawkins,  has 
proposed  less  comprehensive  but 
more  punitive  legislation  calling 
for  a total  cutoff  of  direct  and  in- 
direct aid  to  Bolivia  until  that  na- 
tion reduces  its  cocaine  exports 
by  10  percent.  The  bill  would 
bypass  Hawkins’  earlier  legisla- 
tion which  tied  foreign  aid  to  the 
President’s  certification  of  such 
source  countries’  drug-reduction 
programs. 

Giving  the  President  the 
benefit  of  the  doubt  on  this  issue, 
Hawkins  said  Reagan  isn't  lax  in 
pressuring  foreign  nations  to 
reduce  their  drug  export  and  pro- 
duction. “He  is  just  receiving  bad 
advice  from  the  State  Depart- 
ment," she  said. 
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The  prevent  defense: 

New  car  bars  DWI 


In  a effort  to  combat  drunken 
driving,  a Baltimore  engineer  has 
devised  a system  that  combines  a 
Breathalyzer  and  an  auto  in- 
terlock mechanism  to  would  pre- 
vent a car  from  starting  if  a 
driver's  breath  indicates  that  he 
is  legally  intoxicated. 

Joseph  J.  Owsik,  president  of 
Valeo  International,  invented  the 
“Drunkguard”  with  the  help  of  a 
Canadian  firm  that  manufactured 
electronic  breath  testers. 

His  efforts  were  spurred,  he 
said,  by  the  death  of  his  19-year- 
old  stepdaughter,  who  was  struck 
and  killed  by  a drunken  driver. 
Owsik  considered  a ban  on  drink- 
ing to  be  a waste  of  time.  “We 
tried  that  with  Prohibition.  ...  So 
what’s  the  next  best  thing  to  do? 
Tell  the  guy,  'You  want  to  drink? 
Okay,  go  ahead.  But  you  ain't 
gonna  drive.'  ’’ 

The  Drunkguard  consists  of 
three  parts:  a hand-held  breath 
tester,  a computer  that  analyzes 
breath  samples  and  an  igni- 
tion/automobile interlock  system 
that  prevents  the  car  from  star- 
ting if  the  driver  fails  the  test. 

Owsik  equipped  the  mechanism 
with  safeguards  that  prevent 
anyone  but  the  driver  from  being 
able  to  take  the  test  and  thus 
enable  the  car  to  start.  The  car 
will  not  start  with  the  doors  open. 
Also,  the  window  next  to  the 
driver’s  seat  must  be  closed  as 
well. 

Pressure  switches  in  the  seats 
prevent  a passenger  from  leaning 
over  to  take  the  breath  test.  An 
electric  eye  mounted  in  conver- 
tibles and  T-tops  prevent  a com- 


panion from  leaning  into  the  car 
to  take  the  test. 

Owsik  said  the  car  also  has 
several  other  safeguards,  in- 
cluding a sensor  that  measures 
the  temperature  of  a breath  sam- 
ple. If  the  sample  does  not  fall 
within  a few  degrees  of  93.4 
degrees,  the  analyzer  records  a 
“fail.”  The  use  of  artificial 
breathing  devices  like  a balloon 
are  also  prevented. 

Before  Owsik  designed  the 
Drunkguard,  he  tested  various 
other  methods,  including  track- 
ing, reaction,  coordination  and  at- 
tention devices,  all  of  which  test 
the  driver's  ability  to  pass  perfor- 
mance tests  before  the  car  can  be 
started. 

“They  all  had  drawbacks,”  he 
said.  “Most  of  the  Breathalyzers 
used  by  the  police  are  fuel-cell 
units  that  are  affected  by 
temperature  and  humidity,  and 
have  to  be  calibrated  frequently 
to  be  accurate.  As  for  the  perfor- 
mance test  devices,  I didn't  think 
they  were  practical.  First  they 
would  be  too  expensive  and  se- 
cond they  would  be  too  easy  to 
bypass.” 

Morton  B.  Snyder,  director  of 
pedestrian  and  driver  safety  for 
the  National  Highway  Traffic 
Safety  Association  (NHTSA), 
finds  the  idea  intriguing  but  says 
he  has  serious  reservations  about 
it. 

He  said  that  tests  conducted 
several  years  ago  by  NHTSA  in- 
dicated that,  while  “many  legally 
intoxicated  persons  were 
detected,  a noticeable  number 
were  not.”  Furthermore,  Snyder 


drivers 

thinks  the  device  is  “too  easy  to 
beat”  and  that  the  interlock 
system  has  “too  many  disadvan- 
tages,” particularly  when  the 
driver  might  not  be  intoxicated. 

Snyder  said  he  prefers  some 
sort  of  interlock  system  that 
would  require  the  driver  to  pass  a 
“brief  performance  test  using  the 
steering  wheel"  before  the  car  can 
be  driven.  The  test,  he  said,  must 
be  passed  to  deactivate  the 
emergency  flasher  system  and 
the  horn.  It  does  not,  however, 
prevent  the  car  from  running. 

Snyder  conceded,  however, 
that  he  has  only  seen  the  rudimen- 
tary prototype  built  into  Owsik 's 
car,  and  thus  has  not  seen  any  of 
the  safeguards  that  Owsik  has 
designed  to  insure  that  the  driver 
is  the  one  who  is  taking  the  test. 

Owsik  said  the  technology  is 
available  to  build  an  advanced 
model.  “It’s  just  a matter  of  get- 
ting enough  capital  to  start  pro- 
duction." Once  the  capital  is  ac- 
cumulated, Valeo  will  start  pro- 
ducing the  Drunkguards. 

As  for  consumers  of  the  device, 
Owsik  said  he  did  not  expect  the 
casual  drinker  to  spend  the  $450 
to  $525  Drunkguard  will  cost. 
Owsik  is  aiming  his  product  at 
those  who  have  been  convicted  of 
driving  while  intoxicated. 

“There  are  at  least  70,000  DWI 
arrests  a year  in  the  [Baltimore- 
Washington]  corridor  — about 
55,000  of  those  arrested  are  ’hard- 
core cases,’  ” said  Owsik.  He  ex- 
pects convicted  drunken  drivers 
facing  jail,  a fine  or  increased  car 
insurance  to  opt  for  the  installa- 
Continued  on  Page  6 


Merger  of  NYC  police  agencies 
creeping  off  the  drawing  board 


The  details  of  a merger  of  the 
New  York  City  Police  Depart- 
ment and  the  city’s  Transit  Police 
are  in  the  process  of  being  ham- 
mered out,  according  to  city  and 
transit  officials. 

The  announcement  of  the  pro- 
posed merger  was  hailed  by  some 
as  a way  of  getting  a handle  on 
subway  crime  and  vandalism, 
although  others  close  to  the  New 
York  police  scene  believe  the 
merger  will  lead  to  less  protection 
for  subway  riders,  in  light  of 
crime  statistics  showing  that  97 
percent  of  till  crime  in  the  city 
happens  above  ground. 

The  merger  was  recommended 
to  Mayor  Edward  I.  Koch  earlier 
this  year  in  a report  prepared  by 
the  city’s  criminal  justice  coor- 
dinator, Kenneth  Conboy.  The 
complete  details  of  that  report 
have  not  yet  been  disclosed. 

Proponents  of  the  merger  are 
optimistic  that  an  agreement  will 
be  reached  within  a matter  of 
weeks  if  transit  officials  can  be 
assured  that  their  concerns  will 
be  addressed. 

Conboy ’s  report  maintains  that 
a merger  can  be  achieved  ad- 
ministratively, but  some  officials 
argue  that  a merger  can  only  be 
realized  through  an  act  of  the 


Legislature.  The  city’s  Housing 
Police  was  not  included  in  the  con- 
solidation proposal  due  to  the 
need  for  Congressional  approval 
in  this  matter  and  the  possibility 
that  any  moves  involving  the 
Housing  Police  would  jeopardize 
a Federal  subsidy  that  agency 
now  receives. 

The  report  states  that  although 
additional  funds  would  be  needed 
to  merge  the  two  forces  — to  com- 
bine the  agencies’  communica- 
tions systems,  for  example  — the 
merger  would  lead  to  greater 
police  efficiency  and  a coor- 
dinated response  to  crime. 

Both  the  Mayor’s  office  and  the 
city  police  department  have  at- 
tempted to  relieve  the  concerns  of 
transit  authority  officials,  who 
are  wary  that  the  subways  may  be 
short-changed  in  the  merger 
because  police  would  be  diverted 
to  other  priorities.  “I  think 
there’s  a sense  that  it’s  possible. 
But  it’s  a very  complicated 
move,”  said  Transit  Authority 
president  David  Gunn. 

A separate  study  conducted  by 
the  Transit  Authority  found  that 
transit  police  opted  for  the 
merger,  which  would  mean 
greater  career  opportunities  for 
them.  The  study  itself  recom- 


mended against  a merger, 
however. 

Transit  officials  are  concerned 
that  enhanced  career  oppor- 
tunities will  leave  the  subways 
with  less  experienced  officers. 

William  McKechnie,  president 
of  the  Transit  Patrolmen’s 
Benevolent  Association,  called 
the  merger  unfeasible.  Mc- 
Kechnie said  that  the  priorities  of 
a merged  police  force  “would  be  in 
the  streets  and  not  in  the  subway, 
and  the  public  would  wind  up 
with  a diminution  of  protection.” 

“If  the  Mayor  accepts  a recom- 
mendation of  consolidation,  he 
would  be  ill-advised  and  the 
public  would  suffer,”  McKechnie 
said.  “It  stands  to  reason  that  97 
percent  of  the  police  would  be 
assigned  above  ground.  Now  we 
have  12  percent  of  the  total 
number  of  New  York  police  in  the 
Transit  Police.  Using  the  criteria, 
the  number  below  ground  would 
fall  to  3 percent.” 

Nonetheless,  city  officials  say 
that  police  presence  in  the  transit 
system  would  not  be  diminished, 
if  for  no  other  reason  than  the  fact 
that  subway  crime  is  a politically 
volatile  issue  following  the  Bern- 
hard  Goetz  shooting  case. 


DoJ,  banking  units 
combine  to  fight  fraud 


The  Department  of  Justice  has 
joined  with  the  FBI  and  four 
banking  regulatory  agencies  in 
signing  an  agreement  to  improve 
the  coordination  of  enforcement 
efforts  to  crack  down  on  white- 
collar  frauds. 

Attorney  General  Edwin  Meese 
3d  said  an  effort  will  be  made  to 
lean  more  heavily  on  bank  of- 
ficials to  notify  authorities  of 
suspected  wrongdoing,  while  eas- 
ing up  on  the  consumer-oriented 
Right  to  Financial  Privacy  Act. 
Generally,  the  law  requires  banks 
to  notify  a customer  whenever 
transaction  records  are  being  sent 
to  an  investigative  agency. 

The  ceremony  announcing  the 
multi-agency  agreement  was  led 
by  Meese,  accompanied  by  high- 
ranking  Justice  Department 
criminal  investigators  and  of- 
ficials of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board,  the  Federal  Deposit  In- 
surance Corporation  (FDIC),  the 
office  of  the  Comptroller  of  Cur- 
rency and  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board.  A jointly  issued 
statement  spoke  to  the  reasoning 
behind  the  antifraud  drive,  noting 
that  in  the  past  year  there  have 
been  79  bank  failures  and  27  sav- 
ings and  loan  collapses,  “an  un- 
precedented number  since  the 
beginning  of  Federal  controls  in 
the  1930’s.” 

The  agreement  was  a result  of 
meetings  between  former  At- 
torney General  William  French 
Smith  and  bank  regulatory  agen- 
cies last  year.  According  to  a 
Justice  Department  spokesman, 
the  agreement  was  signed  due  to 
the  failures  of  banks  and  savings 
and  loan  institutions  in  1984,  the 
failures  of  some  of  which  were 
thought  to  be  the  handiwork  of 
dishonest  bank  officials.  The 
agreement  will  provide  a 
streamlined  and  uniform  process 
for  reporting  suspected  criminal 
activity  to  the  FBI  and  the 
Justice  Department’s  criminal  in- 
vestigation division. 

“The  health  of  the  nation's 
banking  industry  is  essential  to 
the  health  of  the  nation's 
economy,”  Meese  explained. 

According  to  Robert  Ogren, 


Attorney  General  Meese 


chief  of  the  Fraud  Section  of  the 
Justice  Department’s  criminal 
division,  “There  are  not  enough 
[Federal)  bank  examiners  to  catch 
everything."  By  the  FDICs  ac- 
counting, Meese  said,  criminal 
misconduct  was  responsible  for 
45  percent  of  the  79  bank  failures. 

Among  those  steps  announced 
by  Meese  this  month  for  the  early 
detection  of  criminal  activity  is 
the  use  of  a standard  referral  form 
by  banks  and  bank  regulatory 
agencies  to  expedite  the  reporting 
of  a suspected  wrongdoing.  In 
significant  cases,  it  has  been  sug- 
gested that  an  oral  presentation 
and  a follow-up  be  used  as  a sup- 
plement to  the  referral.  The 
responsibility  for  filling  out  these 
referrals  forms  will  fall  mainly  on 
the  banks. 

Also,  the  interagency  group 
also  recommended  revision  of  the 
Financial  Privacy  Act.  Ogren 
said  the  major  difficulty  with  the 
act  has  been  that  it  requires 
notification  of  a suspect,  which  in 
turn  lets  the  person  know  he  is 
under  investigation.  This  creates 
an  enormous  strategic  problem 
for  investigators,  said  Ogren. 

The  Justice  Department’s 
criminal  division  will  also  modify 
its  computerized  fraud  and  cor- 
ruption tracking  system  to  in- 
clude bank  fraud  cases  of  par- 
ticular significance. 
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Cheating  the  hangman? 


Lucas  said  to  recant  confessions  to  slayings 


Continued  from  Page  1 
Number  one,  you'll  find  a lot  of 
people  who  drive  more  than  that 
in  one  day.  You  don't  find  people 
who  drive  that  much  every  day 
but  the  thing  you  have  to  under- 
stand based  on  my  interviews 
with  Lucas,  based  upon  the 
understanding  of  the  task  force, 
based  upon  what  law  enforcement 
thinks  they  know  about  the  way 
Lucas  operates,  he  did  a helluva 


lot  of  traveling.  He  was 
fascinated  with  cars,  he  liked  to 
move,  he  was  moving  all  the  time. 
It  was  part  of  the  reason  he 
wasn’t  nailed  earlier. 

“He  was  going  from  jurisdic- 
tion to  jurisdiction.  He  could  kill 
somebody  in  one  state  and  be  two 
states  away  involved  in  another 
homicide  in,  say,  18  hours.” 
According  to  Egger,  the  Times- 
Herald  made  the  mistake  of  tak- 


ing the  homicides  committed  by 
Lucas  and  lumping  them  together 
with  those  committed  by  Lucas's 
sometime  traveling  companion 
and  accomplice,  convicted 
murderer  Ottis  Elwood  Toole. 
“He  [AynesworthJ  made  the 
assumption  that  since  there  are 
210  cleared  cases,  they  were  all 
committed  by  Lucas,"  Egger 
maintained.  “The  media  has 
generally  made  that  mistake  very 
consistently.  Basically  it’s  210 
cases  cleared  by  Lucas,  110  of 
which  he  confessed  to  and  the  rest 
he  implicated  accomplices  in  and 
they  were  subsequently  cleared.” 

In  his  five-page  article, 
Aynesworth  wrote,  “New 
evidence  suggests  that  Henry 
Lee  Lucas  may  have  conned 
lawmen  in  26  states  into  accep- 
ting bogus  confessions.  Private- 
ly, Lucas  says  he  perpetrated  the 
hoax  to  embarrass  authorities 


THE  POLICE  TAPES 

Emmy  award-winning  documentary  profiling  the  nation's 
highest  crime  precint  in  the  South  Bronx  Taped  over  three 
months,  the  program  vividly  captures  the  complexity  of 
actual  police  work  A classic  documentary  honored  with 
every  major  journalism  award,  studied  by  colleges,  police 
academies  and  law  enforcement  professionals,  and  in- 
spired the  TV  series  'Hill  Street  Blues” 

Video  cassettes  exclusively  available  from  Video  Verite 
927  Madison  Ave.,  N.Y.,  N Y.  10021  (212)  249-7356 


The  Security  Management  Institute 

John  Jay  College  of  Criminal  Justice 

How  to  Start  and  Operate  a Security  Business 

May  30-31,  1985 
9:00  A.M.  - 5:00  P.M. 

This  two-day  seminar  is  designed  for  individuals  interested  in  starting  a business  in  any  of  the  follow- 
ing areas: 

★ Guard  Services  ★Security  Consulting  ★ Alarm  Company 

★ Investigative  Agency  ★ Armored  Car  and  Courier  Service 

Presentations  in  each  of  the  areas  will  be  made  by  persons  who  have  their  own  company  and  have 
been  successful  in  the  security  field.  The  speakers  (security  entrepreneurs)  will  address  the  problems 
and  pitfalls  of  starting  your  own  business  as  well  as  their  formula  for  success.  The  seminar  will  deal 
with:  financing,  contract  writing,  equipment,  proposal  preparation  for  clients,  management  pro- 
blems, law/regulations/liabilities,  personnel  selection,  licensing  and  labor  relations.  Cost:  $195.00. 

Certified  Training  for  Security  Personnel 

June  27,  July  3,  11,  18,  25,  1985 
9:00  A.M.  - 5:00  P.M. 

Does  your  security  staff  invite  false  arrests?  Do  your  security  people  know  anything  about  the  law  they 
are  paid  to  uphold?  The  courts  and  the  public  loudly  condemn  the  use  of  untrained  security  guards. 
Before  your  business  is  on  the  front  page  of  your  local  newspaper,  consider  how  well  your  security 
staff  handles  its  duties  and  whether  training  — our  training  — might  improve  their  performance.  The 
course  will  cover  areas  such  as  laws  of  arrest,  justification,  larceny,  criminal  trespass,  testifying, 
handling  evidence,  burglary. 

This  five-day  course  is  approved  by  the  New  York  Municipal  Police  Training  Council  and  satisfies  the 
SPO/Peace  Officer  Training  Requirement.  The  Council  issues  certificates  to  persons  who  successful- 
ly complete  the  course.  Cost:  $275.00. 

Professional  Security  Management  Course: 

Preparing  for  the  Certified  Protection  Professional 
(C.P.P.)  Examination 

September  9 - December  2,  1985 
Monday  evenings  from  6:00-10:00  P.M. 

This  course  is  designed  for  persons  in  or  seeking  a career  in  security  management.  It  stresses  the 
testing  areas  outlined  by  the  American  Society  for  Industrial  Security  (ASIS)  for  its  Certified  Protec- 
tion Professional  designation.  The  course  will  cover  eight  mandatory  C.P.P.  examination  areas: 
emergency  planning,  physical  security,  investigations,  protection  of  sensitive  information,  legal 
aspects  of  security,  security  management,  personnel  security  and  substance  abuse.  Cost:  $195.00. 

All  courses  will  be  held  at  John  Jay  College  of  Criminal  Justice.  For  further  information,  contact: 

Security  Management  Institute 
John  Jay  College  of  Criminal  Justice 
444  West  56th  Street 
New  York,  NY  10019 
Telephone:  (212)  247-1600 

Executive  Director:  Associate  Director: 

Prof.  Robert  A.  Hair,  C.P.P.  prof.  Alex  Laubach,  C.P.P. 


and  also  serve  another  purpose  — 
it  has  kept  Lucas  off  death  row.” 

Egger  said  that  there  is  no  men- 
tion made  in  Ay  nes worth’s  article 
that  the  comments  attributed  to 
Lucas  were  made  14  months  ago. 

The  article  goes  on  to  assert, 
“The  evidence  strongly  suggests 
that  the  authorities.  . .had  infor- 
mation that  would  have  ex- 
onerated Lucas  for  many  of  the 
murders  but  ignored  or  failed  to 
pursue  leads  that  would  have  pro- 
ven the  deceit  in  his  confession.” 

Egger  responded  angrily, 
“They  (the  task  force!  didn't  in- 
vestigate all  these  homicides. 
They  investigated  a small 
number  in  Texas.  The  homicides 
were  investigated  in  27  different 
states.  They  would  pass  on  infor- 
mation in  many,  many,  many  in- 
stances where  people  would  call 
in.  They  would  simply  look  at 
there  flow  chart,  look  at  the  infor- 
mation they  had  and  say,  ‘No, 
Lucas  isn't  your  man.’  ” 

Thus  far,  210  homicides  have 
been  cleared  by  investigators  who 
have  interviewed  Lucas  and  could 
verify  his  facts  through  physical 
evidence,  maps  of  crime  scenes 
drawn  by  Lucas,  having  Lucas 
lead  them  to  the  murder  site  or  by 
means  of  other  evidence  that 
would  be  known  only  to  the  killer. 

Lucas’s  information  has  been 
found  credible  by  many  law  en- 
forcement agencies  that  have 
either  cleared  their  cases  after 
speaking  to  him  or  who  have  not 
yet  closed  cases  but  now  have  a 
prime  suspect  in  Lucas.  Some  law 


enforcers  view  Aynesworth 's  re- 
cent article  as  a slap  in  the  face  to 
the  task  force  and  local  agencies, 
as  well  as  being  fundamentally 
untrue. 

One  case  cleared  through  infor- 
mation provided  by  Lucas  — and 
ultimately  attributed  to  him  — in- 
volved the  1976  homicide  of  a 
West  Virginia  police  officer.  Ac- 
cording to  Det.  Tom  Bevins  of  the 
Huntington,  W.  Va.,  Police 
Department,  Lucas  drew  them  a 
detailed  map  on  a blackboard  of 
the  area  where  the  murder  took 
place  and  picked  out  the  officer 
from  a group  of  photographs. 
Lucas  also  reportedly  provided 
Continued  on  Page  12 

New  car 
locks  out 
DWI  drivers 

Continued  from  Page  5 
tion  of  the  $500  alternative. 

Valeo  will  also  market 
Drunkguard  through  licensed 
automobile  dealers  who  will  in- 
stall the  device. 

Owsik  predicts  a secondary 
market  opening  up  with  car  in- 
surance agencies  who  may  reduce 
premiums  for  those  who  have  the 
device  installed. 

“I'm  not  on  a crusade  to  reform 
drunks,"  said  Owsik  said,  a 
recovered  alcoholic  himself.  "The 
only  way  a drunk  is  going  to  stop 
driving  is  when  he  realizes  he 
can’t  do  it  anymore." 


GRADUATE  STUDENTS 

We  Want  You! 


fleuu  York  City 

Board  of  Education 

Openings  for  graduate  students  to  serve  as  paid  part-time  teachers 
In  various  public  high  schools  during  the  1985-1986  school  year. 
Participants  must  possess  a baccalaureate  degree,  including 
appropriate  academic  coursework  in  one  of  the  following  areas: 
Mathematics  (24  semester  hours  Including  6 semester  hours  in 
calculus).  Chemistry.  Biology.  Physics,  English  (each  of  which  requires 
36  semester  hours  In  the  field)  or  any  foreign  language  (24  semester 
hours).  Those  selected  are  entitled  to  receive  standard  medical 
coverage  and  generous  UFT  Welfare  Fund  benefits. 

For  further  Information  regarding  the  Adjunct  Teacher  Program 
(ATP),  complete  the  coupon  below  and  return  no  later  than 
JULY  1,  1985  to: 

MS.  CARYL  COHEN 

OFFICE  OF  RECRUITMENT  AND  COUNSELING 
65  COURT  STREET  • LOBBY 
BROOKLYN.  N Y.  11201 
(718)  596-8060 

Equal  Opportunity  Employer  M/F/H 

Please  send  information  regarding  Adjunct  Teacher  Program 
(ATP)  for  graduate  students 

Name 

Address 


Telephone  No  ( ) 

Social  Security  * 


Graduate  School  In  which  Enrolled: 

Part-Time  □ Full-Time  □ 

Graduate  Program  In  which  Enrolled 


License  Area  In  which  you  would  like  to  leach 


Advertisement  seen  In 

(Name  of  Newspaper) 
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Prep  course 
for  sergeants 
fizzles  out 


in  Boston 


Continued  from  Page  3 
tion  of  minorities. 

Tobin  claims  that  none  of  the  29 
members  in  his  group  were  pro- 
moted as  a result  of  a consent 
decree  reached  in  a Federal  court 
case  brought  by  the 
Massachusetts  Association  of 
Afro-American  Police  on  the 
grounds  of  discrimination.  Only 
one  member  of  Tobin’s  group  is 
black. 

Tobin  said  the  Supreme  Court’s 
decision  ‘‘raises  serious  and 
substantial  questions  concerning 
the  validity  of  the  consent 
decree,”  adding  that  a Boston  at- 
torney asked  the  court  to  extend 
the  consent  decree  till  1990  only  a 
week  before  city  received  notifica- 
tion from  the  Justice  Department 
to  modify  the  decree. 

According  to  Tobin,  the  motion 
was  filed  without  any  input  from 
non-minority  members  of  the 
force  — the  officers  who  stand  to 
lose  the  most  from  the  decrees, 
Tobin  claimed. 

City  Corporation  attorney 
Joseph  I.  Mulligan  said,  however, 
that  the  Justice  Department  ask- 
ed the  city  to  review  three  cases 
concerning  decrees  in  the  city 
police,  fire  and  public  works 
departments,  and  that  Tobin’s 
case  was  not  among  them. 


There’s  trouble  in  paradise  — 
but  not  much.  That’s  the  word 
from  America’s  foremost  authori- 
ty on  Japanese  police.  He  is  David 
H.  Bayley,  a professor  of  political 


Burden's 

Beat 


Ordway  P.  Burden 


science  at  the  University  of 
Denver,  who  labeled  Japan 
“heaven  for  a cop”  in  his  highly 
regarded  1976  study  “Forces  of 
Order.”  In  his  view,  it  still  is 
heaven,  although  Japan’s  police 
have  come  under  fire  in  the  last 
year  for  some  scandals  (“By 
American  standards  they’re  pret- 
ty small  beer,”  says  Bayley)  and 
for  their  failure,  at  this  writing,  to 
solve  a notorious  extortion  case 
involving  threats  of  candy 
poisoning.  “The  Japanese  public 
is  now  somewhat  concerned  and  a 
bit  disillusioned,”  Bayley  notes. 

Still,  the  police  in  Japan  remain 
respected  symbols  of  authority  — 
and  for  good  reason.  For  one 
thing,  the  crime  rate  in  Japan  has 
decreased  since  the  World  War  II 
era,  which  makes  Japan  unique 
among  industrialized  nations. 
Bayley  found  that  in  1973  the 
United  States  had  four  times  as 
many  serious  crimes  per  capita  as 
Japan.  For  another  thing,  the 
Japanese  police’s  clearance  rate  is 


much  better  than  most.  In  1983. 
Japan’s  police  claimed  to  have 
solved  97.1  percent  of  the  nation’s 
1,764  murders,  compared  with 
the  U.S.  rate  of  73.5  percent. 
Similarly,  Japan’s  robbery 
clearance  rate  of  55.3  percent  was 
much  higher  than  our  17.3  per- 
cent. 

Such  results  bespeak  a high 
degree  of  professionalism.  One 
reason  may  be  tough  entrance 
standards  and  long  training  for 
Japanese  police.  Only  one  can- 
didate in  seven  qualifies  after  dif- 
ficult examinations  and  back- 
ground checks.  Recruits  undergo 
15  months  of  training,  compared 
with  an  average  of  eight  weeks  in 
the  United  States. 

Another  important  factor  in  the 
success  of  the  Japanese  police  is 
their  system  of  mini-stations, 
called  kobans,  that  dot  the  land- 
scape. There  are  6,000  of  them  — 
1,000  in  Tokyo  alone  — manned 
by  a few  officers  who  know  their 
neighborhoods  like  the  backs  of 
their  hands.  (Where  a similar 
method  of  policing  has  been  tried 
in  the  U.S.,  it’s  called  community- 
oriented  policing.) 

“In  Japan  it’s  an  intensive  form 
of  community  policing,”  Prof. 


Bayley  said,  “and  it  has  deep 
cultural  roots.  There  has  been  no 
breakdown  in  that  system,  and  in 
fact  they  moved  in  the  early 
1970’s  to  strengthen  it  because 
they  recognize  it  as  the  basis  of 
their  success.  So  on  the  one  hand, 
you  find  Japanese  police  very 
technologically  oriented,  but  at 
the  same  time  they  are  utterly 
committed  to  community  polic- 
ing." 

Perhaps  just  as  important  as 
police  professionalism  and 
closeness  to  the  population  the 
police  serve  is  Japanese  cultural 
tradition.  In  contrast  to  many 
Americans,  Japanese  citizens 
readily  bow  to  authority  as 
represented  by  the  police.  For  this 
reason  the  Japanese  are  much 
quicker  than  Americans  to  supply 
information  or  otherwise 
cooperate  with  the  police. 

That  tradition  hasn’t  changed 
despite  the  disillusionment 
brought  on  by  scandal  and  the 
candy  extortion  case.  Last  year 
two  officers  were  charged  with 
bank  robbery.  Others  were  ar- 
rested on  bribe  charges  after 
allegedly  warning  gambling 
houses  of  impending  raids.  In 
another  case,  a former  police 


Flashback 


sergeant  admitted  killing  a 
policeman  in  Kyoto  and  an 
employee  of  a loan  company  in 
Osaka.  There  have  also  been  ac- 
cusations that  police  beat 
suspects  to  force  confessions. 
Such  incidents  have  undermined 
the  Japanese  public’s  faith  in  the 
probity  of  the  police. 

But  the  case  that  roused  the  na- 
tion was  an  extortion  plot  involv- 
ing threats  to  poison  candy.  A 
year  ago  the  president  of  Ezaki 
Glico,  a large  confectionery  com- 
pany, was  kidnapped  in  a failed 
attempt  to  collect  a huge  ransom. 
When  the  kidnappers  couldn't 
collect,  they  threatened  to  poison 
Glico’s  candy.  The  company’s 
sales  plummeted.  Soon  after, 
another  large  candy  manufac- 
turer, Morinaga,  received  similar 
threats,  and  this  time  at  least  18 
boxes  of  candy  were  poisoned 
with  cyanide.  The  extortionists 
attached  typewritten  warnings 
on  the  boxes,  so  no  one  has  yet 
eaten  the  deadly  candy,  but 
Morinaga 's  sales  dropped  60  per- 
cent. 

The  presumed  culprits  have 
derided  the  police  in  letters  to 
newspapers.  The  letters  are  sign- 
ed by  "the  mystery  man  with  21 


Scandal  rains  on  Japan’s  blue  parade 


faces,"  who  taunts  the  police  for 
their  failure  to  find  him  (or  them) 
despite  herculean  efforts.  Over 
two  weekends  last  fall,  nearly  one- 
fifth  of  Japan’s  police  — 40,000 
officers  — were  staked  out  in 
supermarkets  and  other  stores 
around  the  country  to  keep  watch 
on  candy  customers.  They  found 
nothing  amiss,  and  soon  more  let- 
ters to  the  editor  were  calling 
them  “poor,  stupid  cops.” 

"Deliberately  baiting  the  police 
like  this  is  unprecedented,  even  in 
our  own  country."  Prof.  Bayley 
noted.  “This  is  a kind  of  flouting 
of  authority  that  is  quite  new  in 
Japan,  and  the  police  are  very 
much  embarrassed  about  it.  I 
can’t  estimate  what  effect  it  is 
having  on  the  public,  but  I don’t 
think  their  efficiency  has  de- 
clined.” 

It  would  have  to  decline 
substantially  to  drop  the 
Japanese  police  from  their  posi- 
tion as  among  the  best  in  the 
world. 

(Ordway  P.  Burden  is  president 
of  the  Law  Enforcement  Assis- 
tance Foundation  and  chairman 
of  the  National  Law  Enforcement 
Council. 


1967: 

Card- 

carrying 

cops 


Back  in  1967,  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court’s  Miranda  ruling  was  still 
a novelty  — albeit  a controversial 
one.  As  did  many  police  depart- 
ments across  the  country,  the 
Boston  police  issued  wallet-sized 
cards  to  all  officers  for  handy 
reference  in  advising  suspects  of 
their  constitutional  rights  under 
the  provisions  of  Miranda.  Now, 
18  years  later,  adolescents  can 
recite  the  four  points  of  the 
warnings  from  memory,  but  for 
Officer  Tom  Foley  of  the  Boston 
PD,  his  handy  Miranda  card  was 
the  easiest  way  to  handle  the 
latest  wrinkle  from  the  Supreme 
Court  Wide  World  Ptwto 
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dilemma:  To  shoot  or  not  to  shoot 


The  police 

By  Alan  Dershowitz 

The  policeman,  having  been  informed 
of  a burglary  in  progress,  sees  a young 
man  running  from  the  house.  He  shouts, 
“Stop!  Police!” 

The  suspect  begins  to  climb  a fence. 
The  policeman  knows  that  if  he  makes  it 
over  the  fence,  he’ll  almost  certainly 
escape.  He  also  knows  he  isn’t  holding  a 
gun,  since  he’s  using  both  hands  to  scale 
the  fence. 

In  a split  second,  the  policeman  must 
make  a life-or-death  decision:  Should  he 
shoot  the  suspect  and  risk  killing  him?  Or 
should  he  hold  his  fire  and  risk  the 
suspect's  escape? 

Variations  of  this  dilemma  have  con- 
fronted countless  police  officers  in  every 
city  and  town  throughout  the  world. 
Some  10  years  ago,  Memphis  police  of- 
ficer E.  R.  Hymon  resolved  the  dilemma 
by  shooting  and  killing  a 15-year-old,  Ed- 
ward Garner,  who  was  climbing  the  fence 
after  having  burglarized  $10  and  a purse. 

The  father  of  the  boy  brought  suit 
against  Hymon  and  various  Memphis  of- 
ficials for  violating  his  son's  civil  rights. 


Alan  Dershowitz  is  a professor  of  con- 
stitutional law  at  the  Harvard  Law 
School  The  foregoing  article  originally 
appeared  in  the  Chicago  Sun-Times. 


After  a 10-year  Ping-Pong  match 
through  the  lower  courts,  the  case  even- 
tually reached  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court. 

The  High  Court  decided  — in  a 6-to-3 
vote  — that  it  was  unconstitutional  for 
Hymon  to  have  employed  “deadly  force’’ 
to  effectuate  the  arrest  of  Garner,  Justice 
Byron  White  wrote  the  majority  deci- 
sion, which  concluded: 

“The  use  of  deadly  force  to  prevent  the 
escape  of  all  felony  suspects,  whatever 
the  circumstances,  is  constitutionally 
unreasonable." 

The  Court’s  majority  emphasized  that 
the  Garner  decision  isn’t  intended  to 
deprive  the  police  of  their  power  to  pro- 
tect themselves  and  other  innocent 
citizens  from  dangerous  suspects.  The 
police  may  shoot  to  kill  “if  the  suspect 
threatens  the  officer  with  a weapon  or  if 
there  is  probable  cause  to  believe  that  he 
has  committed  a crime  involving  the  in- 
fliction or  threatened  infliction  of  serious 
physical  harm." 

The  lower  courts  surely  will  resolve 
doubts  in  favor  of  police  officers  who 
must  make  split-second  decisions  in  am- 
biguous situations,  where  they  can't  be 
sure  whether  the  fleeing  felon  is  toting  a 
gun. 

Despite  the  cautious  nature  of  the 
Garner  decision,  it  has  provoked  outrage 


in  some  quarters.  Coming  as  it  did  on  the 
same  day  that  Bernhard  Goetz  — the 
“subway  vigilante”  — was  indicted  for 
attempting  to  murder  his  alleged 
assailants,  the  Supreme  Court’s  ruling 
has  been  accused  of  "tying  the  hands"  of 
our  police  forces  and  “sending  a 


message”  to  criminals  that  they  might  as 
well  try  to  escape  rather  than  submit  to 
the  lawful  orders  of  the  police. 

As  one  critic  put  it,  “The  Goetz  indict- 
ment tells  us  that  we  can’t  protect 
ourselves  and  the  Gamer  case  tells  us 
Continued  on  Page  13 
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Letters 


A survey  of  editorial  views  on  criminal  justice  issues  from  the  nation's  neivspapers. 

Gun-shy 

"The  Detroit  City  Council  brushed  off  a proposed  freeze  on  handgun  sales  Monday 
without  bothering  to  hear  all  the  pro-freeze  arguments  or  debate  the  proposal  serious- 
ly. The  Council  never  suggested  what  else  the  city  might  do  to  slow  the  flow  of  guns  in 
Detroit  and  reduce  gun-related  violence.  We  thought  the  function  of  a City  Council 
was  to  provide  leadership  on  vital  issues.  But  when  it  comes  to  gun  control,  this  coun- 
cil seemsincapable  of  doing  anything  other  than  tagging  along  behind  public  opinion, 
much  of  it  ill-informed.  We  do  not  mean  to  minimize  the  frustration  and  fear  of  many 
Detroiters  who  feel  that  only  their  guns  can  defend  them  from  criminals.  But  if  council 
members  really  wanted  to  perform  a public  service  and  allay  some  fears,  they  would 
look  seriously  for  ways  to  stem  the  flow  of  handguns,  and  not  simply  promote  the 
myth  that  a Saturday  night  special  is  the  citizens’  last  hope.  The  council  ought  to  have 
been  willing  to  look  facts  in  the  face,  rather  than  ducking  and  pretending  they  weren’t 
there.  If  it  really  wanted  to  show  some  backbone,  the  council  might  also  have  offered 
some  alternatives  to  a handgun  freeze,  such  as  raising  the  age  for  gun  ownership  or  de- 
nying gun  ownership  to  anyone  with  a misdemeanor  record.  That  would  have  made 
Monday's  discussion  productive,  instead  of  an  object  lesson  in  how  to  give  up  on 
something  before  ever  trying  to  make  it  work." 

— The  Detroit  Free  Press 
March  20,  1985 


Porch  patrol 

To  the  editor: 

We  appreciate  your  March  25  article  on 
the  National  Night  Out  1985  crime 
prevention  project.  We  will  keep  you 
posted  on  the  event  as  the  date  ap- 
proaches. 

We  were  wondering  if  it  would  be  possi- 
ble in  an  upcoming  issue  to  include  an  ad- 
dress that  interested  communities  or 
departments  can  write  to  for  National 
Night  Out  information. 

If  so.  those  persons  may  write:  Na- 
tional Town  Watch,  Night  Out,  P.O.  Box 
769,  Havertown,  PA  19083. 

Thanks  in  advance  and  we  salute  your 
fine  publication. 

Sincerely, 
MATT  A.  PESKIN 
Project  Coordinator 
National  Association  of  Town  Watch 


Mixing  politics,  law  enforcement 

"A  San  Diego  Grand  Jury  call  for  law  enforcement  officials  — sheriffs  and  district  at- 
torneys — to  refrain  from  issuing  endorsement  statements  in  political  campaigns  has 
its  merits  considering  some  of  the  questionable  conduct  of  the  county’s  officials.  It 
would  probably  be  wrong,  however,  for  all  law  enforcement  officials  to  take 
themselves  so  seriously  as  to  make  it  an  unbending  rule  to  stay  out  of  political  cam- 
paigns. Speaking  for  the  grand  jury,  its  foreman,  William  T.  Egan,  sent  a letter  to  the 
county  sheriff  and  district  attorney  as  well  as  to  city  attorneys  and  chiefs  of  police 
suggesting  that  they  refrain  from  endorsing  or  opposing  candidates  ‘to  fully  preserve 
the  absolute  integrity  of  the  law  enforcement  agencies.’  Egan  characterized  the 
recommendation  as  ‘common  sense.’  He  noted  that  the  officials  serve  as  watchdogs 
over  local  government  agencies.  'We’re  not  trying  to  point  the  finger  at  anybody  or 
chastise  anybody,’  Egan  said.  ‘We  just  think  they  should  avoid  any  possible  implica- 
tions that  their  recommendations  and  decisions  as  public  officials’  are  politically 
motivated.  Law  enforcement  officers  should  exercise  great  care  not  to  put  the  fairness 
of  law  enforcement  into  question  by  imprudent  political  campaigning.  But  there  are 
cases  — particularly  those  involving  election  of  attorneys  general,  sheriffs  and 
district  attorneys  — when  the  opinions  of  a candidate’s  peers  can  be  useful  to  the 
voters.  Sometimes  a responsible  law  enforcement  official  may  need  to  endorse  a can- 
didate for  local  or  statewide  office  to  carry  out  his  political  and  personal  philosophy, 
and  to  do  his  office  justice.” 

— The  Long  Beach  Press-Telegram 
April  14,  1985 


Sic  transit  gloria 

To  the  editor: 

I wish  to  thank  you  for  the  exposure 
your  publication  has  given  transit  polic- 
ing in  recent  issues.  This  as  a growing 
area  of  law  enforcement  that  is  often 
overlooked  or  misunderstood  by  both  the 
public  and  fellow  law  enforcement  profes- 
sionals. 

Should  you  wish  to  pursue  this  line  of 
inquiry,  you  are  invited  to  direct  your  at- 
tention to  the  METRO  Transit  Police  of 
Houston,  Tex.  As  the  only  transit  police 
department  in  the  state,  we  have  made 
significant  strides  in  our  two-and-a-half 
existence.  We  saw  a 32  percent  drop  in 
crime  in  1983,  followed  by  a 37  percent 
reduction  in  1984. 

As  more  and  more  people  make  mass 
transit  a matter  of  choice,  the  safety  of 
our  systems  become  a matter  of  increas- 
ing public  interest.  While  most  city  and 


county  agencies  are  striving  to  maintain 
their  manpower  levels,  transit  police 
departments  are  generally  growing  to 
meet  public  demand. 

If  I had  to  limit  my  access  to  publica- 
tions that  keep  me  abreast  of  law  enforce- 
ment issues,  yours  would  be  my  first 
choice.  Keep  up  the  good  work. 

Sincerely, 
RONALD  J.  WILLIS 
Staff  Services  Administrator 
Metropolitan  Transit  Authority 
Houston,  Texas 


Stunning  error 

To  the  editor: 

Regarding  your  February  25,  1985, 
issue,  the  article  titled  “New  York, 
Dallas  Get  Electrified,"  I was  pleased  to 
see  a picture  of  our  product  with  the 
above  story.  However,  to  see  our  story 
and  product  confused  with  a Nova- 
XR5000  was  disheartening. 

The  Taser  Company  has  an  excellent 
product  and  has  worked  closely  with  law 
enforcement  for  over  ten  years  to  provide 
them  with  an  effective  tool.  Many  of  your 
readers  and  users  of  our  product  have 
notified  us  by  mail  and  phone  of  your 
glaring  error. 

Please  give  credit  where  credit  is  due. 
Our  competition,  I am  sure,  loved  the 
story  and  credit  not  due  them. 

RICHARD  A.  CAVEN 

Director,  Law  Enforcement  Marketing 
Taser  Industries  Inc. 

(We  regret  the  inadvertent 
misrepresentation.  We  are  informed  that 
the  Dallas  Police  Department  is  current- 
ly field-testing  the  Nova  stun  gun,  while 
the  New  York  City  force  is  testing  the 
Taser.  The  photo  accompanying  the  LEN 
article  was  of  the  Taser  device.) 
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Jt's  rare  when  a man  can  make  a name  for  himself  in  two 
such  diverse  fields  as  police  work  and  the  film  industry. 
But  then  again.  Sonny  Grosso  is  a rare  individual 

Sonny  — he  rarely  if  ever  refers  to  himself  as  Mr.  Grosso 
— grew  up  on  the  tough  streets  of  New  York 's  East 
Harlem,  the  son  of  a truck  driver  who  died  when  Sonny 
was  fourteen.  He  joined  some  of  his  buddies  in  taking 
the  police  exam,  and  wound  up  patrolling  his  old 
neighborhood  out  of  the  25th  Precinct  As  a cop  Sonny 
followed  a rule  of  thumb  that  he  has  carried  over  into  his 
extensive  work  in  the  arts:  Treat  everybody  with 
respect.  And  in  return  Sonny  has  gained  the  respect  of 
both  the  police  world  and  the  film  world,  and  has 
achieved  overwhelming  success  in  both. 

Sonny's  police  experience  has  run  the  gamut  from  foot 
patrol  to  narcotics,  and  it  is  his  experience  and  his 
respect  for  the  police  that  he  tries  to  bring  out  in  the 
myriad  television  shows,  feature  films  and  TV  movies 
he  has  written  and  produced  He  believes  in  portraying 
the  police  at  their  best,  and  TV  shows  like  "Kojak"  and 
"Baretta"  reflect  his  beliefs.  But  perhaps  Sonny  is  best 
known  for  his  technical  guidance  on  the  film  " The 


French  Connection.  "And  who  better  to  advise  the  pro- 
ducers than  the  detective  who,  with  his  partner  Eddie 
Egan,  broke  the  case  and  made  law  enforcement  history. 

Sonny  cites  the  French  Connection  case  as  the  capstone 
of  his  career  as  a cop.  At  the  time,  the  amount  of  heroin 
seized  was  the  largest  in  U.S  history.  But  while  the 
seizure  and  the  accompanying  arrests  were  a tremen- 
dous feat,  Sonny  doesn 't  play  down  the  role  of  luck  in  the 
case.  The  luckiest  thing,  he  notes  glibly,  was  that  the 
case  broke  on  an  uneventful  weekend  and  thus  made  the 
frontpages  instead  of  page  10. 

In  addition  to  " The  French  Connection,  " Sonny  has 
been  technical  advisor  to  such  classics  of  the  crime  film 
genre  as  "The  Godfather"  and  "The  Seven-Ups,  "a  film 
that  was  based  on  a story  of  his.  He  helped  create 
"Kojak"  and  was  story  editor  for  22  episodes  of 
"Baretta.  " You  can  add  "Report  to  the  Commissioner" 
to  his  list  of  credits,  along  with  "Contract  on  Cherry 
Street,  ” "The  Rockford  Files,  " "Movin'  On,  " "Inside 
Outside,  " "Strike  Force"  and  "A  Question  of  Honor. " 
The  list  goes  on  and  on. 


Sonny's  newest  series,  "Night  Heat",  which  premiered 
in  January,  will  be  returning  to  late-night  CBS  televi- 
sion in  May.  As  for  working  in  the  post-prime  time  slot, 
Sonny  says  it  gives  him  advantages  he  didn't  have  in 
prime-time.  "There  are  no  standards  set  up  for  late- 
night;  we're  making  them  as  we  go  along,  which  is  fine 

for  me.  " Shooting  entirely  at  night  and  using  hand-held 
cameras,  the  show  has  achieved  a sort  of  stylized 
cinema-verite  affect.  The  plot  revolves  around  a shift  in 
the  lives  of  two  cops.  Not  all  their  cases  get  solved  and 
the  rules  don 't  always  apply  but  that's  the  kind  of  police- 
world  accuracy  Sonny  strives  for. 

When  he's  not  working,  Sonny  relaxes  by  catching  old 
films  on  TV.  A film  buff,  his  favorite  is  John  Ford's  "The 
Quiet  Man,  " with  John  Wayne,  Sonny's  favorite  actor. 
While  Sonny  says  his  work  consumes  most  of  his  time,  a 
motorboat  he  bought  a few  years  back  is  where  he  likes 
to  spend  a lot  of  his  leisure  time.  "The  boat  is  kind  of  a 
place  I can  go,  I can  write,  I don 't  have  to  pack  clothes, 
there  are  a few  things  on  there  and  all  I have  to  do  is 
drive  there.  So  now  between  what  I do  for  this  business 
and  the  boat,  that's  my  life.  " 


‘My  feeling  is  to  show  cops  in 
their  most  favorable  light,  but 
as  true  as  I could  possibly 

show  them.’ 


Sonny 

Grosso 

Putting  a veteran  detective’s  sense 
to  work  in  the  making  of  police  films 


Law  Enforcement  News  interview 
by  Jennifer  Nislow 

LAW  ENFORCEMENT  NEWS:  How  realistic  do  you 
think  television  cop  shows  are  these  days? 

GROSSO:  Well,  you  know  the  realness  is  not  in  the 
event  that  takes  place  but  how  you  or  the  police  in  each 
individual  show  operate.  If  you're  going  to  evaluate  the 
credibility  that's  how  you  evaluate  it  because  you  and  I 
and  everybody  who  has  something  to  do  with  police 
work  knows  that  there  are  some  guys  who  never  pull 
their  pistols  out  of  their  pockets  for  25  years  on  the  job. 
Nobody  ’s  going  to  watch  that  kind  of  a show  so  what 
you  do  is  heighten  the  viewing  possibilities  by 
dramatically  making  the  show  as  exciting  as  you  can. 
When  you  talk  about  credibility  you’re  really  talking 
about  what  the  cops  say  and  what  they  do  pertaining  to 
the  crimes  whether  they’re  real  or  fictionalized.  The 
reality  comes  from  how  they  operate  with  each  other  and 
how  they  operate  as  far  as  the  crime  is  concerned.  So  on 
that  basis  most  cop  shows  have  a technical  advisor  who 
has  a police  background  to  assist  them  in  that  endeavor. 


LEN:  It’s  been  estimated  that  about  85  percent  of  police 
work  is  routine  — paperwork.  How  does  one  make  a cop 
show  that  is  realistic  but  not  boring? 

GROSSO:  Let  me  explain  that  by  telling  you  what  I 
usually  do.  Starting  from  the  “French  Connection,” 
which  was  a case  that  myself  and  Eddie  Egan  made  with 
about  400  other  policemen.  Usually  in  instances  when 
the  cop  gets  glorified  it’s  wonderful  for  the  guy  and  it's 
wonderful  for  the  ego,  but  there's  usually  a lot  more  peo- 
ple than  the  individual  who’s  getting  all  the  acclaim. 
But  writers  and  movie  audiences  and  TV  audiences  can 
only  stand  one  hero,  you  know  what  I mean?  There’s  on- 
ly one  John  Wayne  and  there’s  one  Mike  Hammer  and 
there’s  one  Telly  Savalas.  If  there  were  400  guys  on  the 
case  and  you  tried  to  do  everything  about  those  400 
guys  you  would  need  25  hours  of  movie  time.  So  you 
kind  of  zero  in  on  the  guy  who  you  think  has  the  most  im- 
pact on  the  audience  and  he  tends  to  do  all  of  the  things 
that  most  of  the  other  guys  did.. 

In  this  new  series  I’ve  got  going  up  now,  this  “Night 
Heat,”  I’ve  taken  all  the  cases  I’ve  made  myself  and 
other  cases  guys  have  worked  on  and  we  try  to  do  the 


most  interesting  cases  on  a week  to  week  basis.  In  ” Ko- 
jak” it  looked  as  if  Kojak,  when  he  went  to  sleep  at  night 
he  went  down  to  the  basement  and  they  put  him  in  a box. 
And  in  the  morning  they  woke  him  up  and  they  brought 
him  upstairs  and  the  crime  did  not  start  until  he  got 
back  up  into  his  office.  He  didn’t  go  to  the  bathroom,  he 
didn't  have  a mother  and  father,  he  never  ate,  once  in  a 
while  he  had  a cup  of  coffee  or  sucked  a lollipop.  Now 
even  though,  you  know,  it  was  tremendously  successful 
and  I like  to  think  I played  some  small  part  in  it,  the 
magnitude  of  Telly.  Savalas  really  sold  that  series. 
Nowadays  what  the  public  is  clamoring  for,  I think,  is 
some  kind  of  relationship  between  your  people  and  you 
take  that  away  from  the  precinct.  You  show  the  private 
life.  You  can’t  do  the  “Dragnets”  anymore  or  the  “Ko- 
jaks”.  I don’t  mean  you  can’t  but  you  gotta  extend  it 
now.  In  “Night  Heat”  we  take  the  stories  out  of  the 
precinct  into  their  personal  lives. 

LEN:  Which  do  you,  as  a former  cop,  find  to  be  the  most 
realistic? 

Continued  on  Page  10 
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“Everybody  thinks 
that  when  you  answer 
a burglary,  Brooke 
Shields  comes  to  the 
door  in  a negligee 
with  two  cocktails 
and  says  'I’ve  been 
robbed,  c’mon  in  for 
a couple  hours.’  ” 

Continued  from  Page  9 

GROSSO:  You  know,  this  is  going  to  sound  like  a cop- 
out,  and  it  really  isn’t.  I don’t  need  to  punch  in  a clock 
and  do  my  8-to-4’s  and  my  4-to-l  2’s;  I did  that  for  years. 
The  one  pleasure  I allow  myself  is  not  coming  into  the  of- 
fice and  doing  my  day  tour.  I come  in  12.  1 o clock,  I 
don't  believe  in  coming  in  at  10  and  then  breaking  for 
lunch.  I’d  rather  come  in  having  had  lunch.  So  if  I come 
in  at  1 o’clock  and  work  till  8 or  9 o’clock  and  then  I have 
supper,  television’s  over  for  the  most  part.  So  I 'm  really 
not  a big  television  viewer.  I try  to  tape  some  of  the 
things  I want  to  see. 

But  if  I had  to  go  through  some  of  the  shows  that  have 
given  me  the  most  enjoyment,  on  a comical  nature  you 
know  "Barney  Miller”  has  been  one  of  the  funniest  and 
in  a comedic  way  one  of  the  most  realistic  shows  that 
I’ve  seen.  It  takes  some  of  the  funnier  aspects  of  police 
work  and  in  a credible  way  puts  them  into  a format  for  a 
half-hour  show.  If  you  talk  about  straight  police  shows, 
we  go  back  to  the  old  days  of  "NYPD,’’  which  was 
fascinating  to  me  and  was  a leader  in  its  time. 

Telly’s  portrayal  in  "Kojak"  was  kind  of  realistic.  The 
whole  thing  was  planned  not  to  make  him  a detective. 
Y’see,  if  he  broke  all  the  laws  we  all  know  in  the  police 
force  _ and  I don’t  mean  laws  of  the  penal  code  — if  you 
break  enough  rules  and  regulations  you're  going  back  to 
uniform  or  you’re  gonna  get  suspended.  So  my  idea  was 
to  make  Telly,  who  was  originally  a detective  in  the 
movie,  make  him  a lieutenant  in  the  series  for  credibili- 
ty's sake  so  that  he  could  protect  the  guys  he  told  "do 
this"  or  "do  that."  As  a boss  he  wouldn’t  be  in  same 
position  as  a detective,  who  would  wind  up  getting  hurt 
for  committing  some  act.  He  could  be  like  the  buffer  be- 
tween the  people  downtown  and  the  detectives.  I think 
that  worked  quite  well  and  we  worked  quite  hard  on  that 
show  to  make  it  as  credible  as  possible. 

There  were  other  entertaining  shows.  I did  the  first  22 
episodes  of  "Baretta.”  That  was  a different  kind  of 
show.  "Baretta"  goes  back  to  that  thing  that  nobody 
worked  in  policing  until  Baretta  came  to  work,  you  know 
what  I mean?  Even  though  he  was  entertaining  and 
there  is  a certain  likeability  about  that  character,  that 
was  a different  kind  of  show.  A one-man  gang  kind  of 
thing.  If  you  want  to  go  further  than  that,  you  get  the 
"Hill  Street  Blues”  kind  of  thing  and  "Miami  Vice,” 
which  are  both  exaggerations,  you  know  what  I mean? 
"Hill  Street”  is, the  frenzy.  I understand  that  kind  of  a 
precinct  but  if  you  have  anything  to  do  with  policemen 
or  police  stations,  you  know  that  the  captain’s  domain  is 
his  castle.  Nobody  gets  into  that  place.  It’s  well  acted 
and  the  scripts  are  well  written,  but  the  frenzy  is  exag- 
gerated. I worked  in  a precinct  like  that,  but  that  isn’t 
the  way  most  precincts  are. 

LEN:  Specialty  shows,  such  as  "Miami  Vice,"  portray 
cops  in  a very  specific  way.  How  accurate  is  this  por- 
trayal? 

GROSSO:  Well,  it’s  an  exaggeration,  it's  an  over- 
simplification of  police  work.  What  they’re  doing  is  at- 
tracting an  audience,  and  besides  educating  an  au- 
dience. which  we  all  in  this  business  are  supposed  to  try 
and  do,  the  main  ingredient  is  entertainment.  When  peo- 
ple come  home  and  sit  down  in  front  of  the  television  set 
in  New  York,  where  we  lead  a more  frenzied  life  than  peo- 
ple around  the  rest  of  the  country,  people  want  to  be 
entertained,  and  I think  that  in  some  way  fantasies  is 
the  name  of  the  game.  If  you  look  in  that  perspective, 
"Miami  Vice”  does  exactly  that  for  people. 


Scott  Hylands  (top)  and  Jeff  Wincott  are  two  of  the  stars  In  "Night  Heat,"  the  Grosso-Jacobson  productionthat 
returns  to  late-night  television  on  CBS  in  May. 


Policing  is  one  of  the  two  most  exaggerated 
businesses  in  the  world  — the  one  I m in  now  is  the 
other.  Everybody  thinks  that  when  you  knock  on  the 
door  for  a burglary,  first  of  all  you’re  alone,  and  Brooke 
Shields  comes  to  the  door  in  a negligee  with  two 
cocktails  and  says  "I’ve  been  robbed,  come  on  in  for  a 
couple  of  hours."  You  know  what  I mean?  That  doesn’t 
happen.  In  this  kind  business,  they  think  you’re  running 
around  all  the  time  doing  movies  with  Raquel  Welch  and 
that  doesn't  happen  either.  It’s  tough  work  in  both  in- 
stances. But  both  these  have  captured  the  imagination 
of  the  public.  I’m  eternally  grateful  that  I was  able  to  be 
a part  of  both. 

LEN:  Are  police  shows  and  movies  more  or  less  popular 
than  a decade  ago? 

GROSSO:  I think  that  the  cop  show  is  more  popular 
than  ever,  and  when  I’m  talking  about  cop  shows  I in- 
clude the  private  eyes,  the  Tom  Sellecks,  because 
they’re  all  a branch  of  cop  shows,  you  know  what  I 
mean? 

The  reason  cop  shows  have  lasted  so  long  is  the  public. 
The  credibility  exists;  all  these  things  you’re  involved  in 
you  read  about  in  the  papers  every  single  day.  Every 
day  we  see  50  crimes  in  the  newspapers  or  television. 
We’re  inundated  with  vicious  crimes  against  people  and 
it’s  kind  of  comforting  to  know,  even  if  it’s  in  a television 
show,  that  somebody's  out  there  doing  something  about 
those  crimes,  you  know  what  I mean?  ’Cause  you  see  all 
those  crimes  committed  on  television  or  in  the  papers,  or 
you  see  the  results  of  the  crimes,  but  you  never  see  what 
happens  in  that  investigation.  When  we  see  the  crimes 
committed  and  we  see  them  solved  on  television  in  fan- 
tasy, I think  that  sort  of  placates  the  audience. 

LEN:  You  were  involved  with  the  movie  “The  French 
Connection,"  which  earned  great  popular  and  critical  ac- 
claim, along  with  five  Academy  Awards.  Could  it  be 
said  that  that  movie  was  concieved  as  an  "art  film"? 

GROSSO:  I don’t  want  to  bust  any  balloons,  but  nobody 
does  anything  in  this  business  not  to  make  money.  You 
talk  about  something  you  do  on  Channel  13  [public 
television],  that's  one  thing.  It’s  another  thing  when  you 
do  a film  for  20th  Century-Fox  or  for  any  of  the  studios 
or  any  of  the  networks.  The  idea  is  to  get  ratings  or  to 


make  money.  In  the  business  end  that  we  are  in,  there  is 
no  other  prevailing  drive.  If  you  are  able  to  do  a movie 
that  makes  money  and  has  an  art  form  of  its  own,  that  s 
marvelous,  but  nobody  starts  out  to  make  an  arty  film, 
because  that’s  the  last  film  you’ll  ever  make  if  it’s  just 
art  and  nobody  goes  to  see  it,  you  know  what  I mean? 

LEN:  Do  you  feel  as  some  do  that  excessively  violent 
shows  such  as  “Hunter”  or  "T.J.  Hooker"  are  damag- 
ing to  either  the  police  image  or  to  the  psyches  of  young 
viewers? 

GROSSO:  One  of  my  problems  with  violence  in  TV  or 
the  movies  is  not  with  the  depiction  of  violence,  but  if 
you're  going  to  show  violence  then  you  gotta  show  the 
results  of  violence.  If  Baretta  gets  into  a fight  with  three 
guys,  at  the  end  of  that  fight,  everybody’s  in  good 
shape,  they  make  an  arrest  and  that’s  the  end.  If  you  get 
into  a fight  with  three  guys  you  oughta  have  the  next 
two  shows  where  you  don’t  show  up  or  if  you  show  up 
you’re  in  a wheelchair,  your  tooth  is  knocked  out,  you 
have  a black  eye  or  you’re  in  a hospital  getting  ad- 
ministered to.  To  show  violence  and  not  to  show  the 
results  of  violence  is  the  major  mistake. 

LEN:  Do  you  think  it’s  harmful  to  young  people  who 
watch  these  shows? 

GROSSO:  I don’t  know  if  it’s  damaging.  The  resear- 
chers and  child  watchers  have  argued  for  years,  but  my 
estimation  is  that  it’s  damaging  to  the  overall  mentality 
of  kids  when  they  don’t  understand  what  the  results  of 
violence  are.  It’s  the  same  thing  with  drugs,  too.  Going 
back  to  the  early  70 's,  there  was  a movie  called  "Panic  in 
Needle  Park,”  which  was  probably  one  of  the  best 
movies  that  A1  Pacino  ever  made.  But  that  wasn’t  a 
movie  for  consumption  because  nobody  wanted  to  see 
somebody  shoot  up  every  five  minutes  with  blood  runn- 
ing down  his  arm. 

What  we  oughta  do  is  get  together,  the  movie  pro- 
ducers and  the  movie  directors  and  movie  actors,  and  we 
should  invest  our  time  and  our  money  and  our  talent  to 
make  movies  that  show  the  kids  all  over  the  world  the 
results  of  violence,  and  the  results  of  using  narcotics, 
and  explain  over  and  over  again  it  doesn’t  take  a man  to 
have  a baby,  it  takes  a man  to  take  care  of  a baby.  Make 
movies  that  make  money,  do  those  movies,  but  out  of 
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every  three  or  five  or  six  movies,  one  oughta  be  donated 
by  everybody  involved  in  this  business  for  the  education 
of  our  youth.  We  should  make  movies  to  make  money, 
but  we  should  also  make  movies  to  make  human  beings 
behave  better  towards  each  other. 

LEN:  As  a producer,  which  shows  do  you  feel  fare  better 
in  the  long-run:  car  chase,  human  drama,  humor? 

GROSSO:  I think  car  chase  shows  and  films  fare  the 
least  well.  I think  you  could  still  have  a car  chase  but  I 
think  you  better  have  a real  good  reason  for  it.  I think 
that  the  dynamics  that  exist  between  your  people,  laced 
with  a little  bit  of  humor,  is  what  people  want  to  see. 

LEN:  What  do  you  foresee  as  the  future  for  TV  cop 
shows  and  movies  as  a genre? 

GROSSO:  What  you  were  talking  about  before,  the 
state  of  the  art,  technical  equipment,  that's  the  next 
step.  Holographs  and  watches  where  you  can  talk  to 
each  other.  Miniature  helicopters  that  can  fly  all  around 
and  stop  in  a spot  and  go  straight  up.  Things  that  can 
see  through  buildings.  I think  that’s  where  we’re  going. 

There's  no  fantasy  anymore.  When  I was  young  we 
didn’t  have  television.  Nowadays  there's  nothing  you 
can  fantasize  with  kids.  They  see  films  like  "War 
Games,"  where  you  bring  a country  to  a standstill,  so 
there  is  nothing  beyond  their  imagination.  We've  got 
space  flights,  we've  got  people  landing  on  the  moon,  but 
I think  that  seeing  those  kinds  of  things  used  in  the  ap- 
prehension of  criminals  is  where  the  fun  can  be.  But  it  all 
boils  down  to  the  same  thing.  It  all  boils  down  to  your 
characters,  how  they  interrelate  to  each  other,  and  the 
credibility  of  their  performance  in  how  they  adapt 
themselves  as  far  as  the  apprehension  of  tne  so-called 
criminal.  I think  that,  laced  with  humor,  the  place  to  go 
in  the  future  is  where  the  future  is.  The  future  is 
technical  things  and  supersonic  speeds  and  radar  and 
being  able  to  look  through  buildings  and  hearing  things 
through  special  hearing  equipment  and  infra-red 
binoculars,  I think  that’s  where  the  fun  is  with  police 
shows.  But  again,  basically  it  really  is  the  people 
themselves.  You  could  have  all  the  equipment  in  the 
world  and  all  the  interesting  cases  in  the  world,  but  if 
they  don't  like  your  characters,  they’ll  change  to 
another  channel. 

LEN:  What  is  hot  now  in  cop  movies  and  TV? 

GROSSO:  I think  we're  now  looking  for  the  heroes  of 
yesteryear.  Steve  McQueen  was  a marvel  in  his  time 
because  he  had  the  “yep"  and  “nope"  of  Gary  Cooper 
and  the  strength  of  Telly  Savalas  or  any  of  our  other 
heroes  in  copdom.  The  way  he  portrayed  that  cop  in 
“Bullitt”  is  the  kind  of  guy  we’re  looking  for  nowadays. 
We  need  heroes:  that  kind  of  guy  is  coming  back  into 
prominence.  I also  think  that  the  whole  addition  of 
women  into  the  police  world  is  very  important.  So 
basically  the  resurgence  of  the  old  fashioned  hero  and 
the  newness  of  policewomen  in  police  work  is  where  peo- 
ple feel  most  comfortable  today. 

LEN:  To  what  extent  does  a former  cop  turned  producer 
have  to  “sell  out”  to  the  powers  that  be  in  movieland  to 
produce  a show  that  really  portrays  cop  action  accurate- 
ly? 

GROSSO:  I fight  all  the  time,  but  there  is  a certain 
amount  of  selling  out.  I remember  having  a big  fight  per- 
taining to  a scene  in  which  two  guys  rape  a girl  getting 
into  her  car  in  a parking  lot.  CBS  would  allow  me  to  show 
the  rape,  within  bounds,  but  they  would  not  let  me  have 
the  girl  defend  herself  by  kicking  one  of  her  assailants  in 
the  groin.  I went  to  bat  with  them  on  that  and  they  said, 
“Well,  it’s  never  been  done  on  television  before.”  I said 
that  in  every  school  across  this  country  people  are 
teaching  little  girls  to  defend  themselves  against 
rapists,  so  why  would  you  let  me  show  a rape  and  not  let 
me  show  them  how  to  defend  themselves?  So  they 
relented.  So  in  that  sense,  you  know,  selling  out  is  like 
paying  your  taxes,  or  obeying  the  laws  in  your  city,  or 
going  35  miles  an  hour  in  the  city  and  55  on  the  highway. 
Would  I rather  go  65  or  75?  Sure.  It’s  not  the  point  of 
selling  out.  It’s  the  points  of  rules  and  regulations  and 
ratings  and  the  standards.  So  you  try  to  appeal  every 
where  they  don’t  agree  with  you,  but  in  the  end.  you 


know,  it’s  who  has  ball  and  whose  game  it  is. 

LEN:  How  much  say  does  a technical  advisor  have  when 
involved  in  a TV  show  or  a movie?  Is  it  up  to  the  in- 
dividual producer? 

GROSSO:  Yeah,  absolutely.  It's  up  to  the  individual 
producer  as  far  as  one  step  is  concerned,  but  eventually 
it  comes  to  the  networks.  The  network  has  lots  of  people 
working  in  what  we  call  standards  and  practices  and 
they  say  "yes”  or  "no"  to  a single  thing  that  becomes  a 
part  in  the  script. 

LEN:  Do  you  use  technical  advisors? 

GROSSO:  I'm  the  technical  advisor.  On  some  shows 
when  I’m  not  there  or  something  like  that,  I will  hire 
somebody  to  make  sure,  procedure-wise,  that  cops  all 
act  like  cops. 

LEN:  Who’s  the  biggest  name,  producer-wise,  in  cop 
shows  today? 

GROSSO:  I wish  it  was  Sonny  Grosso,  but  it’s  not.  I feel 
David  Gerber  is.  He  did  "Police  Story,”  "Police 
Woman,"  he  did  three  or  four  of  those  series.  He  was  and 
has  been  for  a long,  long  time  one  of  the  innovators  and 
leaders  in  police  type  shows. 

LEN:  Has  the  volume  of  police  movies  decreased  in  re- 
cent years?  It  seems  that  in  the  70’s  and  the  late  60’s  the 
market  was  flooded  with  police  movies,  good  police 
movies,  and  in  the  80’s  there  don’t  seem  to  be  as  many. 
Why? 

GROSSO:  Well,  you  just  got  one  which  is  outgrossing 
every  movie  in  the  world,  "Beverly  Hills  Cop.”  They  do 


have  their  ups  and  downs.  Every  once  in  a while  there’s  a 
little  dip.  If  a successful  cop  movie  comes  out  and  we 
become  inundated  with  them,  we  draw  back  from  them, 
but  they’ll  always  surface  because  of  all  the  stories  you 
could  weave  in  the  world,  cop  stories  are  always  the 
most  credible.  People  know  you  don’t  have  to  go  out  and 
find  trouble  if  you're  a cop;  trouble  will  find  you.  That’s 
where  you  feel  comfortable  knowing  these  stories  could 
exist. 

LEN:  How  accurately  are  female  and  minority  officers 
generally  portrayed  on  TV  or  film? 

GROSSO:  There’s  always  dramatic  expression,  exag- 
geration, y’know.  Take  "Cagney  & Lacey.”  The  acting 
is  wonderful,  the  show  is  very  successful,  those  two  girls 
are  wonderful  actresses,  so  people  watch  it  and  they  like 
it.  But  how  many  times  do  you  think  two  women  are 
gonna  ride  together  and  capture  the  bad  guys?  You  go 
across  the  country  and  tell  me  how  many  times  that  real- 
ly happens.  We  are  stretching  credibility,  but  who 
cares?  I f it  attracts  viewers  and  it  gives  you  credible  per- 
formances we  can  all  buy  it. 

LEN:  Was  breaking  the  French  Connection  drug  case 
the  pinnacle  of  your  career  as  a cop? 

GROSSO:  Absolutely.  And  like  I tell  everybody  I speak 
to,  everything  is  a matter  of  luck.  You  gotta  have  a cer- 
tain talent  and  I like  to  believe  that  I was  an  active 
detective.  But  when  Eddie  and  I made  the  French  Con- 
nection case,  if  President  Kennedy  had  gotten  shot  on 
that  day,  this  bust  would  have  been  on  page  10  and 
maybe  nobody  would  have  heard  of  the  French  Connec- 
tion case.  But  as  luck  would  have  it  we  made  the  collar 
on  a weekend,  so  there  was  no  news  as  eventful  as  it  was. 
The  first  part  of  the  French  Connection  case  was  15 
kilos,  which  exceeded  any  collar  ever  made  in  New  York 
City,  The  second  half  was  30  some  odd  more  keys,  which 
turned  out  to  be  the  largest  single  seizure  of  heroin  by 
any  municipal  police  department,  so  it  was  a tremen- 
dous arrest.  We  got  all  the  Frenchmen  and  all  except  one 


of  the  Italian  connection  here  and  the  drugs.  That  never 
happened  before.  You  either  got  the  people  over  in 
France  but  you  never  got  the  drugs,  or  you  got  the 
customers  but  you  never  got  the  people  over  in  France. 
We  were  lucky  enough  to  get  all  three,  but  the  luckiest 
thing  was  there  was  no  news  that  weekend. 

LEN:  How  do  you  choose  what  you  produce?  What 
catches  your  eye?  Originality,  accurate  portrayals,  good 
plot,  marketability? 

GROSSO:  All  those  things  you  said  are  very  important, 
but  1 think  the  main  thing  I try  to  do  is  to  have 
dramatics  unfold  on  the  screen  as  far  as  the 
technicalities  of  the  case  is  concerned,  but  also  to  depict 
on  a human  level  the  actor  or  actress  who  is  involved  in 
this  specific  project,  something  about  their  personal  life 
that  people  can  relate  to.  1 did  a movie  about  a book  1 
wrote  called  "Point  Blank"  and  we  turned  it  into  a 
movie  called  "A  Question  of  Honor."  It's  what  1 would 
like  to  consider  the  true  story  that  was  not  so  truthfully 
depicted  in  * ‘ Prince  of  the  City . ' ’ This  is  the  ot  her  side  of 
the  movie  that  Treat  Williams  did.  We  tried  to  portray  a 
case  that  had  very  little  violence,  no  car  chase,  there’s 
only  one  gunshot  and  you  only  hear  it,  there's 
no  T&A.  It's  a three-hour  depiction  of  a man’s  total 
destruction  when  put  under  intense  pressure  by  a higher 
authority,  the  Federal  Government  at  that  time. 
Whether  it’s  right  or  wrong  is  up  to  the  public  to  make  a 
decision  on.  The  real  thing  that  it  showed  is  the  stress 
that  police  go  through.  Sometimes  those  stressful  con- 
ditions can  occur  throughout  a whole  life  and  nothing 
happens,  and  other  times  those  conditions  get  to  a point 
where  you  can  be  arrested,  you  can  go  to  jail,  you  can  kill 
yourself.  This  was  the  story  of  a man  given  three  choices 
doing,  and  those  choices  were:  go  to  jail,  cooperate,  or 
when  he  was  caught  doing  something  he  shouldn’t  be 


blow  your  brains  out.  He  couldn't  cooperate  because 
that  wasn’t  his  style,  he  couldn’t  go  to  jail  because  if 
there's  one  thing  policemen  know  it's  that  they'll  never 
survive  in  jail.  So  the  only  choice  he  felt  he  had  was  to 
kill  himself.  The  first  thing  they  did  after  he  killed 
himself  was  subpoena  his  wife  to  a grand  jury.  Now  to 
me,  when  you  understand  the  stress  somebody’s  under 
even  if  they  get  arrested,  there  oughta  be  an  agency  that 
doesn’t  just  deal  with  the  criminal  element  of  what  a cop 
did,  but  somehow  try  to  help  him  or  his  family  get  over 
this  stressful  condition.  That's  really  what  this  movie’s 
about. 

LEN:  Are  you  trying  to  make  a statement  with  the  films 
you  make?  If  you  are,  what  are  you  trying  to  say 
through  your  films? 

GROSSO:  Here’s  what  I’m  trying  to  do.  First  of  all, 
what  you  have  to  do  is  entertain.  And  as  film  makers 
what  we  all  have  to  do  is  educate.  Sometimes  we  forget 
that  the  second  one  in  lieu  of  the  first,  and  I think  that’s 
a mistake.  But  really,  the  statement  I’m  trying  to  make 
is  I’ve  met  lot’s  of  people  in  my  career  who  hated  cops 
per  se  and  did  not  like  our  whole  professionalism  that  we 
have,  the  way  we  kind  of  stick  together  at  a party  and 
talk  to  each  other.  All  I’ve  ever  wanted  to  do  with 
everyone  I've  been  involved  with  is  to  let  them  unders- 
tand what  my  job  is  all  about.  They  still  don’t  have  to 
like  what  I do  but  let  them  understand  why  I do  what  I 
do.  That’s  what  I do  it.  So  my  feeling  is  to  show  cops  in 
their  most  favorable  light,  but  as  true  as  I could  possibly 
show  them.  Eddie  Egan’s  zealousness  and  his  eagerness 
to  make  a case  certainly  would  not  put  him  on  the  tan 
best-dressed  list  and  a lot  of  other  things  he  could  have 
been,  maybe  not  as  good  as  a lot  of  other  people.  But  as  a 
cop,  he’s  the  best  cop  who  ever  lived.  So  we  depict  them 
as  best  we  can,  and  that  honesty  is  what  made  people 
people  believe  not  only  in  him  but  in  the  force.  That’s 
what  I try  to  do. 

LEN:  What  makes  a TV  show  produced  by  Grosso- 
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“Of  all  the  stories  you  could  weave,  cop  stories  are  always 
the  most  credible.  People  know  you  don’t  have  to  go  out 
and  find  trouble  if  you’re  a cop;  trouble  will  find  you.” 
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investigators  with  additional  in- 
formation only  the  killer  would 
know.  The  investigators  then 
traveled  to  a penitentiary  in 
Raiford,  Fla.,  and  interviewed 
Ottis  Toole,  who  also  drew  a map 
for  them  and  picked  out  the  of- 
ficer’s photograph. 
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As  for  the  article,  Bevins 
believes  that  it  was  written  for 
the  sake  of  gaining  publicity.  “He 
[Aynesworth]  said  he  knew  this 
information  a year-and-half  ago. 
Why  didn’t  he  come  forward  with 
it  a year-and-a-half  ago?  I think 
it’s  slap  in  the  face  to  the  Texas 
Rangers  because  nowhere  did  the 
Texas  Rangers  clear  these  cases. 
It  was  each  individual  locale  who 
cleared  their  case,  so  they’re  pick- 
ing on  the  wrong  people." 

Thirteen  cases  involving  14  vic- 
tims have  been  cleared  so  far  in 
California  through  information 
provided  by  Lucas.  John  Smoot 
of  the  California  Department  of 
Justice  said  that  Lucas  was  flown 
out  to  El  Centro,  Calif.,  last 
August,  where  he  traveled  with 
police  to  63  different  sites  cover- 
ing almost  4,000  miles.  Smoot 


said  that  although  investigators 
knew  the  sites  of  the  offenses. 
Lucas  was  not  prompted  in  any 
way  yet  he  led  them,  in  instances, 
to  acknowledged  murder  sites. 

Smoot  called  the  Times-Herald 
article  “unfair,”  adding  that  in 
his  opinion,  Sheriff  Boutwell  and 
the  Texas  Rangers  were  “above 
reproach.’’ 

There  are  locales  as  well  where 
Lucas  did  not  provide  in- 
vestigators with  enough  proof  to 
close  the  case,  but  where  he  is  still 
a suspect.  In  Salina,  Kans., 
authorities  interviewed  Lucas  as 
to  his  possible  involvement  in  the 
strangling  death  of  an  elderly 
woman.  Capt.  Gary  Heindman 
said  that  although  they  did  not 
have  enough  evidence  to  bring 
charges  against  Lucas,  his  par- 
ticipation in  the  crime  has  not 


been  ruled  out. 

Sgt.  Prince  of  the  Texas 
Rangers  took  indignant  excep- 
tion to  Aynesworth’s  published 
charges,  labeling  them  “absurd. 

“What  we’re  being  accused  of  is 
keeping  information  from  law  en- 
forcement agencies.”  Prince  said. 
“Everything  has  been  made 
available.  If  you  contact  anyone 
that's  talked  with  him  [Lucas]  I’ll 
bet  75  percent  of  them  have  our 
travel  log  and  if  they  don  t,  it  s 
because  they  didn’t  want  to  take 
it.” 

Prince  added  that  he  believes 
without  a doubt  that  Lucas  is 
responsible  for  a substantial 
number  of  killings. 

Steve  Egger  asserted  that  to  ac- 
cept the  fact  that  homicides  have 
been  falsely  cleared  to  the  extent 
that  Aynesworth  charges  is  an 


“unadulterated  fantasy.’’ 

“Based  upon  my  background 
and  experience  in  criminal  justice 
and  my  interaction  with  Henry 
Lee  Lucas  and  the  Lucas  Task 
Force,  I have  absolutely  no  doubt 
that  Henry  Lee  Lucas  committed 
all.  except  for  possibly  a very  few, 
of  the  homicides  that  have  been 
attributed  to  him  by  law  enforce- 
ment officers  from  more  than  26 
states,”  Egger  said. 

Despite  numerous  attempts  to 
reach  him,  Ainsworth  declined  to 
comment  on  his  article. 

Texas  Attorney  General  Jim 
Mattox  has  said  that  his 
preliminary  investigations  show 
that  Lucas  did  not  commit  half 
the  murders.  In  the  wake  of  the 
new  charges,  Mattox  announced 
plans  to  set  up  his  own  task  force 
to  recheck  Lucas's  whereabouts. 
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LEN  interview: 


San  Francisco  takes  stock 
after  wave  of  police  miscue s 


Continued  from  Page  1 
the  tail  wagging  the  dog.  What 
happens  now  is  whenever  there  is 
a story  remotely  involving  the 
police,  instead  of  being  sixth-  or 
seventh-page  news,  it  becomes 
front-page  news.” 

According  to  Hennessy,  the 
event  at  the  school  was  "blown 
entirely  out  of  proportion”  as 
were  many  others.  "By  the  time 
our  argument  is  presented,  it's 
not  news  anymore.” 

A case  of  concealment 

He  said  the  E.R.  Taylor  School 
was  used  for  the  hostage-sniper 
exercise  because  it  was  the  only 
place  where  officers  could  conceal 
themselves  from  veteran  officers, 
who  were  playing  the  part  of 
snipers.  Veteran  officers  were  in 
the  abandoned  Portola  School 
across  the  street,  leased  by  the 
department  for  training  exer- 
cises. 

"What  happened  was  there  was 
a training  exercise  where  we  were 
trying  out  candidates  to  be  part  of 
our  specialist  team,  which  are  the 
parimeter  teams  of  hostage  situa- 
tions," said  Hennessy.  "As  part 
of  the  exercise  there  were  veteran 
officers  inside  the  [Portola] 
School  who  were  the  bad  guys,  the 
snipers,  the  candidates  for  the 
specialist  team  were  all  given 
their  assignments,  ‘you  take  the 
front,  you  take  the  back. 

Hennessy  said  the  two  officers 
in  question  faced  the  problem  of 
remaining  concealed.  "They  went 
back  to  their  side  of  the  school 
and  realized  there  was  no  place 
they  could  hide.  They  went  across 
the  street  to  the  E.R.  Taylor 
School.  They  had  rifles  but  they 
weren’t  loaded,  and  they  went  to 
the  principal’s  office  and  told  her 
they  were  involved  in  this  exer- 
cise and  asked  if  she  had  a vacant 
classroom  they  could  use.” 

The  principal  escorted  the  two 
officers  to  the  classroom  and 
while  the  officers  waited  in  the 
hall,  she  asked  the  teacher  to  take 
her  class  to  the  library,  as  there 
were  no  vacant  rooms  available. 
When  the  20-minute  exercise  was 
completed,  Hennessy  said,  the  of- 
ficers went  back  to  the  principal’s 
office,  thanked  her  and  left. 

The  episode  reportedly  promp- 
ted the  fifth-grade  teacher  to  seek 
hospital  treatment  for  hyperten- 
sion. 

“The  following  day  in  the 
newspaper,  you  would  think  there 
were  some  dope-crazed  officers  on 
campus,’’  Hennessy  said, 
"because  the  Chronicle  reporter 
had  interviewed  children.”  The 
children,  he  said,  told  reporters 
they  heard  glass  breaking  and 
shots  fired. 

Mayor  Dianne  Feinstein’s  chief 
criminal  justice  advisor  agreed 
with  Hennessy’s  assessment, 
noting  that  the  problems  within 
the  police  department  are  not  as 
bad  as  they  are  being  portrayed. 
“I  think  we  have  a good  depart- 
ment,” said  Rotea  Gilford,  the 
Mayor’s  deputy  for  criminal 
justice.  "I  think  we  have  a young 
department  and  it’s  growing.” 
The  ten-year  wait 

Gilford  maintains  that  one  of 
the  force's  major  problems  is  a 


lack  of  permanent  supervision. 
“Fortunately,  for  the  first  time  in 
10  years,  we  are  able  to  appoint 
lieutenants.” 

The  San  Francisco  Police 
Department  had  its  promotional 
and  hiring  system  challenged  in 
1973  by  the  Officers  for  Justice, 
an  organization  of  minority  police 
officers.  The  department  entered 
into  a court-ordered  consent 
decree  in  1979,  but  promotions 
have  been  tied  up  due  to  litigation 
for  almost  10  years. 

According  to  Hennessy,  the 
consent  decree  barred  the  promo- 
tions of  patrolmen,  lieutenants 
and  sergeants.  Only  one  lieu- 
tenants’ exam  has  been  given  in 
the  past  ten  years.  A sergeants’ 
exam  was  offered  in  June  1983, 
but  it  was  challenged  as  being 
biased  against  minorities.  The 
results  of  that  exam  are  now  tied 
up  in  Federal  court. 

"You  have  people  who  have 
been  stagnant  in  their  ranks  for 
10  or  15  years  and  they’re  getting 
very  tired  of  not  being 
promoted,”  said  Hennessy.  “It 
all  stems  from  the  problems  with 
adverse  impact  and  the  consent 
decree  and  people  are  becoming 
bored  and  restless  in  their  ranks.” 

According  to  Gilford,  49 
lieutenants  have  now  been  ap- 
pointed because  "we  got  all  sides 
to  agree  on  waiving  some  aspects 
of  the  promotional  examination.” 

The  court  approved  the 
modifications  and  promotions 
were  made  from  a list  drawn  up  of 
those  who  took  the  exam  or  had 
applied  to  take  the  exam  in  1982. 

Bad  press,  good  press 

Both  Hennessy  and  Gilford 
agree  that  the  San  Francisco 
media,  in  general,  are  very  active 
in  their  coverage  of  city  govern- 
ment and  the  police  department. 
Similarly,  they  concur  that  the 
scrutiny  of  the  department  began 
in  earnest  with  the  Rathskeller  in- 
cident. "From  that  point  on  it  ap- 
pears that  everybody  was  just 
waiting  for  another  event  to  take 
place,”  Gilford  said. 

The  only  way  to  counteract  the 
bad  press,  Gilford  believes,  is  to 


Continued  from  Page  8 

that  the  police  can’t  protect  us. 

What’s  left?” 

But  these  criticisms  surely 
overstate  the  effect  of  the 
Supreme  Court’s  ruling  on  the 
ability  of  the  police  to  do  their 
jobs.  In  fact,  most  urban  police 
departments  have  had  regula- 
tions in  effect  for  years  that 
restrict  the  power  of  the  police  to 
use  deadly  force  against  unarmed 
fleeing  felons.  The  International 
Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police  — 
representing  some  15,000  high- 
ranking  police  officials  — ap- 
plauded the  Garner  decision. 

There  is  no  evidence  that  in 
states  that  have  authorized  dead- 
ly force  against  all  fleeing 
suspected  felons,  the  police  or  the 


show  all  the  good  aspects  of  the 
department.  Gilford  fears  that  of- 
ficers may  become  so  paranoid  of 
the  press  that  they  will  refuse  to 
talk  at  all  about  the  good  things 
they  have  done. 

Gilford  maintains  that  there  are 
people  in  the  media  who  recognize 
that  the  incidents  are  isolated 
events.  "It  is  not  characteristic  of 
the  department  to  be  out  of  con- 
trol as  it  has  been  reported,”  he 
said. 

The  City  Hall  factor 

One  of  the  more  outspoken 
critics  of  the  department  in  recent 
months,  City  Supervisor  Richard 
Hongisto,  believes  that  the 
department's  problems  stems 
from  lack  of  disciplinary  leader- 
ship on  the  part  of  Mayor  Fein- 
stein. 

Hongisto,  a former  San  Fran- 
cisco sheriff  and  former  member 
of  the  SFPD,  believes  that  the 
question  of  whether  the  depart- 
ment is  the  victim  of  bad  press  is 
in  the  eye  of  the  beholder.  In  hi? 
eyes,  however,  the  department, 
from  the  lowest  levels  to  the 
highest,  is  exercising  "very  poor 
judgment  and  does  things  that 
are  very  offensive  to  the  public 
and  in  some  cases  dangerous  and 
in  some  cases  involve  brutality." 

In  the  case  of  the  officers  who 
appraised  passing  women  at  the 
Democratic  National  Convention, 
Hongisto  said  the  officers  had  to 
be  "pretty  stupid  and  have  a pret- 
ty cavalier  attitude’’  to  do 
something  that  was  potentially 
offensive  to  many  women. 

"I  think  it’s  as  bad  as  they  say 
it  is,”  Hongisto  said,"  but  I think 
you  have  to  bear  in  mind  when 
you  read  those  articles  that  all 
things  are  relative,  that  it’s  prob- 
able that  there  are  worse  depart- 
ments in  the  United  States  that 
are  more  corrupt,  more  brutal  and 
do  more  stupid  things.” 

Hongisto  rejects  the  notion 
that  some  of  the  problems  stem 
from  lack  of  supervisory  leader- 
ship. "It's  a simplistic  factor.  We 
are  talking  about  things  that  an 
ordinary  person  should  under- 
Continued  on  Page  15 


citizenship  are  any  safer  than  in 
states  where  the  police  are 
directed  to  hold  their  fire  against 
unarmed  non-violent  suspects. 
Any  time  a pistol  is  discharged, 
there  is  a risk  that  an  innocent  vic- 
tim may  be  killed  by  a ricocheting 
bullet. 

A balance  must  be  struck  be- 
tween the  needs  of  the  police  to 
bring  suspects  to  justice  and  the 
rights  of  suspects  not  to  be 
gunned  down  if  they  panic  and 
fail  to  heed  an  order  to  "halt.” 

In  the  United  States,  we  pride 
ourselves  in  respecting  life  more 
than  property.  The  Supreme 
Court  struck  the  appropriate 
balance  when  it  resolved  the 
police  officer’s  dilemma  with  a 
decision  in  favor  of  life. 


Forum:  The  dilemma 
of  whether  to  shoot 


Sonny  Grosso 

Continued  from  Page  11 

Jacobson  unique?  Is  it  the  human  element? 

GROSSO:  I don't  know.  The  uniqueness  is  going  to  have  to  come  from 
other  people's  descripti  s of  what  we  do. 


LEN:  Doyoa  feel  the  humun  element  is  missing  from  most  cop  shows 
today  or  is  it  perhaps  distorted,  stereotyped? 

GROSSO.  Missing  more  than  distorted,  because  between  commercials 
and  everything  else  you’ve  got  46  minutes,  so  it’s  very  difficult  to  have 
the  story  content  and  the  human  element,  as  you  call  it.  Unless  it’s  a 
tremendous  case,  people  don’t  want  to  know  about  all  the  cops  that  for 
years  stood  on  school  crossing  for  six  hours  out  of  their  eight  and 
helped  little  kids  cross  the  street.  They  want  to  see  excitement.  They 
don’t  want  to  see  the  usual,  the  mundane,  the  average  day's  work  a 
policeman  does.  We  can’t  help  that.  They  don’t  even  want  to  see 
policemen  who  look  normal,  oi  policemen's  wives  or  girlfriends  who 
look  normal.  They  want  most  of  the  cops  to  look  like  Steve  McQueen, 


Grosso  (r.)  and  actor  Ron  Silver  on  location  while  taping  an  episode 

of  the  failed  prime-time  show  "Baker's  Dozen." 


‘People  don’t  want  to  see  the  usual, 
mundane  work  a policeman  does. 
We  can’t  help  that.’ 


and  most  of  their  girlfriends  to  look  like  Jacqueline  Bisset.  That’s  what 
they  want  to  see.  So  under  those  circumstances,  you  gotta  give  them 
what  they  want,  because  they’re  the  ones  who  are  tuning  in,  they’re  the 
ones  who  are  paying  their  money. 

LEN:  Do  you  feel  that  you  are  taking  the  genre  of  the  police  show  one 
step  further,  breaking  new  ground? 

GROSSO:  I don’t  know  about  that,  but  that  is  like  beauty  is  in  the  eyes 
of  the  beholder.  That’s  up  to  the  public  to  decide.  I try  to  the  best  I can 
with  the  tools  I have.  I try  to  be  as  honest  and  as  credible  and  I fight 
over  every  single  word,  every  single  performance,  y’know.  I try  You 
only  hope  that  when  you  do  shows  like  "Night  Heat”  and  the  public 
likes  it  you  get  picked  up  for  another  season.  When  CBS  comes  back 
and  lets  me  do  another  movie  after  I did  "A  Question  of  Honor”  and 
then  "The  Search  for  the  Goodbar  Killer”  and  now  the  Son  of  Sam, 
when  they  come  back  and  they  show  the  confidence  they  have  in  you, 
that’s  my  reward. 

LEN:  Do  you  feel  you  have  a personal  stake  in  correcting  mispor- 
trayals  that  have  occurred  in  the  past? 

GROSSO:  I don’t  think  that’s  an  occupation  but  wherever  I can,  ab- 
solutely. I don’t  want  to  be  redundant  but  I feel  there  are  enough  peo- 
ple out  there  who  want  to  show  cops  at  their  worst.  I’d  like  to  offset 
that  if  I can  by  showing  cops  at  their  best. 

Coming  up  in  Law  Enforcement  News: 

Electronic  stun  guns  — they’re  becoming  the  defensive  weapon  of  choice 
for  police  and  citizens  alike. 

Only  in  Law  Enforcement  News 
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Jobs 


Police  Training  Position.  The 
Georgia  Police  Academy  is  accep- 
ting resumes  for  a new  position  in 
major  case  studies.  Employment 
is  dependent  upon  legislative  ap- 
proval of  funds. 

The  person  hired  for  the  posi- 
tion will  instruct  and  supervise  a 
series  of  courses  designed  to 
develop  law  enforcement  and  pro- 
secutorial personnel  in  the  in- 
vestigation of  major  criminal 
cases. 

Emphasis  will  be  placed  upon 
the  individual's  experience  in  ma- 
jor case  investigations.  Pending 
funding,  final  interviews  will  be 


held  during  the  first  two  weeks  of 
June,  with  employment  to  be  ef- 
fective on  August  1, 1985.  A back- 
ground investigation,  including 
polygraph  test,  will  be  required. 

To  apply,  send  resumes  to: 
Rankin  Thomas,  Director  of  Ad- 
ministrative Services,  Georgia 
Police  Academy,  959  East  Con- 
federate Avenue,  Atlanta,  GA 
30316.  For  additional  informa- 
tion, contact  the  above  at  (404) 
656-6105. 

Faculty  Position.  Monroe  Com- 
munity College  in  Rochester, 
N.Y.,  is  seeking  an  addition  to  its 


criminal  justice  faculty. 

A master's  degree  in  criminal 
justice  or  related  areas  is  pre- 
ferred. Applicants  must  have 
minimum  of  four  years  experience 
in  law  enforcement,  practice  of 
criminal  law.  juvenile  justice,  pro- 
bation, parole  or  corrections: 
academic  course  work  in  com- 
puter operations  is  preferrable  as 
well  as  two  years  experience  in 
microprocessor  operations  or 
computer-aided  information 
systems. 

To  apply,  send  letter  of  applica- 
tion, resume,  three  letters  of 
recommendation  and  official  tran- 
script^) by  May  20,  1985,  to: 
Donald  C.  Nickason,  Associate 
Vice  President  of  Administrative 
Affairs,  Monroe  Community  Col- 
lege, 1000  E.  Henrietta  Road, 
Rochester,  NY  14623. 

Monroe  Community  College  is 
an  affirmative  action/equal  op- 
portunity employer. 

Criminal  Justice/Public  Admini- 
stration. The  University  of 
Wisconsin  at  Oshkosh  is  seeking 
to  fill  a tenure- track  position  in  its 
criminal  justice  program.  Rank  is 
open,  depending  on  qualifica- 
tions. 

A Ph.D.  or  comparable  level  of 
experience  in  a criminal  justice- 
related  field  is  preferred.  Back- 
ground in  criminal  justice  pro- 
gram administration  and  estab- 
lished teaching  experience  desir- 
able. Preference  given  to  a person 
with  competence  in  several  of  the 
following  areas:  criminal  justice 
administration;  criminal  justice 
policy  analysis:  public  sector 
management  information 
systems:  legal  aspects  of  criminal 
justice;  corrections,  and  related 
courses  in  criminal  justice  and 
public  administration. 

The  program  also  has  a second 
tenure-track  vacancy,  with  ap- 
pointment at  the  instructor  or 
assistant  professor  level,  depen- 
ding on  qualifications.  Minimum 
qualifications  the  same  as  above. 

To  apply  for  either  position, 


Successful 
Paralegal  Careers 
Begin  at  Adelphi 

The  Oldest  & Largest  American  Bar 
Association-approved  program  in  New  York. 


Classes  in  Garden  City,  Huntington  and 
Manhattan. 

3-Month  Day,  6-Month  Evening  program. 

More  than  750  New  York-area  employers  have 
hired  our  graduates. 

Adelphi  graduates  have  found  employment  in  31 
states  and  in  over  145  cities  from  coast  to  coast. 
Employment  Assistance  provided. 

Internship  opportunities. 

NYS  Guaranteed  Student  Loans  available. 


Free  Booklet  on  Paralegal  Careers  ADCLPHI 

L^hT^ran'“  (516)  663-1004 

Garden  City,  LI,  NY  11530 
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University  Microfilms 
International 
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300  North  Zeeb  Rood  30  32  Mortimer  Stfeet 

IXpi  PR  Depi  PR 

Ann  Arbor.  Mi  48106  London  WIN  7RA 

USA  England 


send  letters  of  application,  vita, 
transcripts  and  three  letters  of 
recommendation  to:  Dr.  Willard 
E.  Smith,  Chairman,  Department 
of  Political  Science,  University  of 
Wisconsin,  Oshkosh,  WI  54901. 

Criminal  Justice  Seminar  Coor- 
dinator. Macomb  Community 
College  is  seeking  an  individual 
who  will  be  responsible  for 
creating  unique,  original  and  in- 
novative training  programs. 

Requirements  include  an 
associate's  degree  or  the 
equivalent,  plus  four  years  of 
management  experience  in  a law 
enforcement  agency,  including 
experience  in  training  activities. 

Salary  range  is  $13,784  to 
$25,820,  commensurate  with 
education  and  experience. 

To  apply,  send  credentials, 
transcripts  and  request  for  ap- 
plication to:  Director  of  Personnel 
Administration,  Macomb  Com- 
munity College,  44575  Garfield 
Road,  Mt.  Clemens,  Mich. 
48044-3197.  Tel.:  (313)  286-2184. 
Macomb  Community  College  is 

POLICE  OFFICERS 
$14,598  - $16,899 

Fayetteville,  N.C.,  pop. 
68,000.  is  accepting  ap- 
plications for  trainee  and 
lateral  entry,  non-super- 
visory  positions.  Ad- 
vancement and  career 
development  opportuni-  jf 
ties  offered;  excellent 
benefit  package  included. 

New  applicants  MUST:  1) 
Be  a U.S.  citizen;  2)  pre- 
sent original  H.S.  diploma 
I or  GED  certificate 
meeting  minimum  State 
standards;  3)  have  already 
reached  the  age  of  21;  4)  be 
able  to  obtain  a valid  N.C. 
driver's  license;  5)  provide 
proof  of  military  service 
(Discharge  DD-214)  if  a 
veteran;  6)  no  felony  or 
misdemeanor  convictions; 

7)  be  in  good  physical  con- 
dition (vision  correctable 
to  20/20  in  both  eyes  and 
free  from  color  blindness). 

Lateral  entry  applicants 
must  meet  the  above 
: PLUS:  1)  Be  currently  cer- 
tified as  a law  enforcement 
- officer;  2)  have  two  years 
| of  experience  and  be  cur- 
■ rently  employed  as  a law 
j enforcement  officer. 

I If  interested  and 
I qualified,  new  applicants 
must  apply  by  May  10, 
1985  (lateral  entry  can- 
didates may  apply  at  any 
time)  to:  City  of  Fayette- 
; ville  Personnel  Depart- 
ment, Room  123  City 
')  Hall,  116  Green  Street, 
Fayetteville,  NC  28301.  ; 
The  City  of  Fayetteville  is 
an  equal  opportunity/ 
affirmative  action  em- 
ployer. 
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an  affirmative  action/equal  op- 
portunity employer. 

Deputy  Sheriff  (Patrol  Division). 
The  Sarasota  County,  Fla., 
Sheriff's  Department  is  seeking 
new  deputies. 

Applicants  without  police  ex- 
perience must  have  an  associate's 
degree  or  the  equivalent;  with  ex- 
perience, 30  semester  hours  are 
required. 

Annual  salary  range  is  from 
$14,592  to  $20,478. 

To  apply,  send  resume  or  con- 
tact: Personnel  Intake,  Sarasota 
County  Sheriff’s  Department, 
P.O.  Box  4115,  Sarasota,  FL 
33578.  Telephone:  (813)  366-9360. 


Notice  of  Vacancy 
School  of  Criminal  Justice 

The  School  of  Criminal 
Justice  at  Michigan  State 
University  announces  a 
faculty  vacancy  starting 
in  the  1985-86  academic 
year.  Academic  rank, 
tenure  status  and  salary 
are  negotiable.  Ph.D.  is 
preferred.  Qualified 
ABD’s  will  be  considered 
if  completion  of  the  degree 
is  imminent. 

Minority  group  can- 
didates and  females  are 
strongly  encouraged  to 
apply.  A commitment  to 
the  goals  of  a professional 
school  is  required.  Ap- 
plicants should  present 
clear  evidence  of  their 
potential  for  conducting 
and  synthesizing  law  en- 
forcement research. 

A specialization  in  law  en- 
forcement is  required  and 
agency  experience  is 
desirable.  Responsibilities 
of  the  position  include  a 
combination  of  graduate 
and  undergraduate  teach- 
ing and  the  direction  of 
the  School’s  practicum 
program. 

Effective  date  of  the  ap- 
pointment will  be  Sep- 
tember 1,  1985.  The  posi- 
tion is  a nine-month 
tenure-stream  appoint- 
ment. 

Application  deadline  is 
May  15,  1985. 

Applications  must  include 
an  updated  vita,  a tran- 
script, a statement  of  pro- 
fessional interests  and  the 
names  and  addresses  of 
three  references.  All  ap- 
plication materials  should 
be  forwarded  to; 

Robert  C.  Trojanowicz, 
Director, 

School  of  Criminal  Justice 
Baker  Hall 
Michigan  State  Univ. 

East  Lansing,  MI 
48824-1118 
- - - 
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U pcoming  Events 


JUNE 

15.  Auto  Loader  Proficfency  Course. 
Presented  by  the  Kent  State  Police  Train- 
ing Academy.  Fee:  *30. 

16- 19.  45th  Annual  Conference  and  Exhibi- 
tion. Sponsored  by  the  National  Sheriffs’ 
Association.  To  be  held  at  the  Arafac  Hotel 
and  Resort  in  Dallas/Fort  Worth.  Tex. 

17- 18.  Police  Civil  Liabilities.  Presented  by 
the  University  of  Delaware,  Division  of 
Continuing  Education.  Fee:  *275. 

17-18.  Fire  Detection  Systems.  Presented 
by  the  University  of  Delaware,  Division  of 
Continuing  Education.  Fee:  *350. 

17-18.  Contemporary  Investigative  Tech- 
niques. Presented  by  Richard  W.  Kobetz  & 
Associates  Ltd.  Fee:  *350. 

17-19.  Police  Discipline.  Sponsored  by  the 
Southwestern  Legal  Foundation.  To  be 
held  at  the  South  Padre  Island,  Tex., 
Hilton. 

17-21.  Advanced  Rope  Rescue.  Presented 
by  the  Institute  of  Public  Service,  Brenau 
Professional  College.  To  be  held  in 
Gainesville,  Ga. 

17-21.  Advanced  Crime  Prevention  Tech- 
niques. Presented  by  the  National  Crime 
Prevention  Institute.  Fee:  8325. 

17-21.  Homicide  Investigation.  Presented 
by  the  Center  for  Criminal  Justice,  Case 
Western  Reserve  University.  Fee:  $200. 

17- 21.  Command  Post  Operations. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Public  Ser- 
vice, Brenau  Professional  College.  To  be 
held  in  Gainesville,  Ga. 

FBI  Defensive  Tactics  Instructors  Course. 
Presented  by  the  Georgia  Police  Academy. 
To  be  held  in  Atlanta. 

18- 19.  Street  Survival.  Presented  by  Calibre 
Press.  To  be  held  in  Lansing,  Mich.  Fee: 
*66. 

18- 21.  Executive  Seminar.  Presented  by  the 
National  Intelligence  Academy.  To  be  held 
in  Fort  Lauderdale,  Fla.  No  fee. 

19- 20.  Uniform  Crime  Reporting.  Presented 
by  the  Criminal  Justice  Center  Police 
Academy.  Sam  Houston  State  University. 
No  fee. 

24-28.  Fugitive  Investigations.  Presented 
by  the  Institute  of  Public  Service,  Brenau 
Professional  College. 

24-28.  Investigation  of  Sex  Crimes. 
Presented  by  the  Southern  Police  Institute. 
Fee:  $300. 


ANACAPA  Sciences  Inc.,  Law  En- 
forcement Programs,  Drawer  Q,  Santa 
Barbara,  CA  93102 

Association  of  Police  Planning  and 
Research  Officers,  c/o  Capt.  Stan 
Carter,  Sarasota  Police  Department, 
P.O.  Box  3528,  Sarasota,  FL  33578. 
Tel.:  (813)  366-8000. 

Broward  County  Criminal  Justice  In- 
stitute, Broward  Community  College. 
3501  S.W.  Davie  Road,  Ft.  Lauderdale, 
FL  33314.  (305)475-6790. 

Calibre  Press,  6fe6  Dundee  Rd.,  Suite 
1607,  Northbrook.  IL  60062 

California  Security  Managers  Associa- 
tion, P.O.  Box  27185,  Los  Angeles.  CA 
90027-185.  Tel.:  (213)  661-0146. 

Center  for  Criminal  Justice,  Case 
Western  Reserve  University, 
Cleveland.  OH  44106.  Tel.:  (216) 
368-3308. 

Criminal  Justice  Center,  John  Jay  Col- 
lege of  Criminal  Justice,  444  West  66th 
Street.  New  York,  NY  10019.  Tel:  (212) 
247-1600 

Criminal  Justice  Training  Center, 
Modesto  Junior  College,  2201  Blue 
Gum  Avenue,  P.O.  Box  4065,  Modesto, 
CA  95362.  Tel:  (209)  575-6487. 

Criminal  Justice  Training  and  Educa- 
tion Center,  Attn:  Ms.  Jeanne  L.  Klein, 
945  S.  Detroit  Avenue,  Toledo,  OH 
43614.  Tel.:  (419)  382-5665. 

Florida  Institute  for  Law  Enforcement, 
St.  Petersburg  Junior  College,  P.O.  Box 


24-28.  Crisis  Intervention.  Presented  by  the 
Florida  Institute  for  Law  Enforcement.  To 
be  held  in  St.  Petersburg.  Fee;  8125. 

26-27.  Street  Survival.  Presented  by  Calibre 
Press.  To  be  held  in  Burlington,  Vt.  Fee: 
*65. 


JULY 

8-10.  Introductory  Microcomputer 
Workshop  for  the  Police  Manager 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police  Traffic 
Management.  Fee:  *295. 

8-12.  Counterrorism  and  Hostage  Rescue. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Public  Ser- 
vice, Brenau  Professional  College.  To  be 
held  in  Gainesville,  Ga. 

8-12.  Microcomputer  Workshop  for  Police 
Applications.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of 
Police  Traffic  Management.  Fee:  *425. 

8- 12.  Human  Relations  and  Police  Work. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Public  Ser- 
vice, Brenau  Professional  College.  To  be 
held  in  Gainesville,  Ga. 

9- 13.  Vehicular  Homicide/DWI  Conference. 
Presented  by  the  Traffic  Institute.  To  be 
held  in  Chicago.  Fee:  *320. 

10- 11.  Contemporary  Investigative  Tech- 
niques. Presented  by  Richard  W Kobetz  & 
Associates  Ltd.  Fee:  $350. 

11- 14.  Annual  Meeting  and  Convention  of 
the  California  Security  Managers  Associa- 
tion. To  be  held  aboard  the  S.S.  Queen  Mary 
in  Long  Beach,  Calif. 

12- 16.  Advanced  Arson  Investigation  III. 
Presented  by  Northern  Arizona  University 
and  the  Arizona  Chapter  of  the  Interna- 
tional Association  of  Arson  Investigators. 
To  be  held  in  Flagstaff,  Ariz.  Tuition  fee: 
$96. 

13- 14.  Street  Survival.  Presented  by  Calibre 
Press.  To  be  held  in  Springfield,  111.  Fee: 
*65. 

14- 19.  Law  Enforcement  Diving  and  Body 
Recovery.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of 
Public  Service,  Brenau  Professional  Col- 
lege. To  be  held  in  Gainesville,  Ga. 

15- 19.  Law  Enforcement  Instructor  Train- 
ing. Sponsored  by  the  Southwestern  Legal 
Foundation.  To  be  held  in  Dallas. 

15-19.  Technical  Intercept 
Countermeasures.  Presented  by  the  Na- 
tional Intelligence  Academy.  To  be  held  in 
Fort  Lauderdale,  Fla.  Fee:  *695. 

15-19.  Advanced  Forensic  Investigations. 


13489,  St.  Petersburg,  FL  33733. 

Georgia  Police  Academy,  959  E.  Con- 
federate Ave.,  P.O.  Box.  1466,  Atlanta, 
GA  30371.  Tele:  (404)  656-6105. 

Hocking  Technical  College,  Special 
Events  Office,  Nelsonville,  OH  45764. 
(614)  753-3591.  ext.  319. 

Institute  of  Police  Traffic  Manage- 
ment, University  of  North  Florida. 
4567  St.  Johns  Bluff  Rd.  So.,  Jackson- 
ville, FL  32216 

Institute  of  Public  Service,  Brenau  Pro- 
fessional College,  Gainesville,  GA 
30501-3697. 

International  Association  of  Chiefs  of 
Police,  13  Firstfield  Road, 
Gaithersburg.  MD  20878.  Tel.:  (301) 
948-0922. 


Kent  State  Police  Training  Academy. 
Stockdaie  Safety  Building,  Kent,  OH 
44242.  Telephone:  (216)  672-3070. 

Milwaukee  Area  Technical  College, 
1015  North  Sixth  Street,  Milwaukee, 
Wis.  53203. 

MIS  Training  Institute,  4 Brewster 
Road,  Framingham,  MA  01701.  Tel.: 
(617)879-7999. 

Narcotic  Enforcement  Officers 
Association,  P.O.  Box  999.  Darien,  CT 
06820.  TeL:  (203)  655-2906. 

National  Crime  Prevention  Institute, 
School  of  Justice  Administration. 
University  of  Louisville,  Louisville,  KY 
40292. 


Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Public  Ser- 
vice, Brenau  Professional  College.  To  be 
held  in  Gainesville,  Ga. 

17-18.  Street  Survival.  Sponsored  by 
Calibre  Press  To  be  held  in  Omaha.  Foe: 
*65. 

17- 23.  Second  World  Congress  of  Vic- 
timology. Sponsored  by  Victimology:  An 
International  Journal.  To  be  held  in  Rome. 
Italy.  Registration  fee:  *250  before  June  1; 
*295  thereafter. 

18- 22.  Advanced  Arson  Investigation  IV. 
Presented  by  Northern  Arizona  University 
and  the  Arizona  Chapter  of  the  Interna- 
tional Association  of  Arson  Investigators. 
To  be  held  in  Flagstaff,  Ariz.  Tuition  fee: 
*96. 

22-23.  Advanced  Weaponry.  Presented  by 
the  Institute  of  Public  Service,  Brenau  Pro- 
fessional College.  To  be  held  in  Gainesville, 
Ga. 

22-23.  Terrorism  in  the  1980's.  Presented  by 
Richard  W.  Kobetz  & Associates  Ltd.  Fee: 
*350. 

22-23.  Security  Stress  and  Burnout 
Management.  Presented  by  Richard  W. 
Kobetz  & Associates  Ltd.  Fee:  *350. 

22-24.  Police  Discipline.  Presented  by  the 
Institute  of  Police  Traffic  Management. 
Fee:  *250. 

22-25.  Sex  Crime  Investigation.  Presented 
by  the  Florida  Institute  for  Law  Enforce- 
ment. To  be  held  in  St.  Petersburg.  Fee: 
*125. 

22-26.  Locks  & Locking  Devices.  Presented 
by  the  National  Intelligence  Academy.  To 
be  held  in  Fort  Lauderdale.  Fla.  Fee:  *695. 

22- 26.  Organized  Crime.  Presented  by  the 
Institute  of  Public  Service,  Brenau  Profes- 
sional College.  To  be  held  in  Gainesville, 
Ga. 

23- 24.  Street  Survival.  Sponsored  by 
Calibre  Press.  To  be  held  in  Virginia  Beach, 
Va.  Fee:  *65. 

23-26.  Financial  Investigative  Techniques. 
Presented  by;  the  Criminal  Justice  Center 
Police  Academy,  Sam  Houston  State 
University.  To  be  held  in  Huntsville,  Tex. 
Fee:  $125. 

29-August  2.  Advanced  Surveillance 
Photography.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of 
Public  Service,  Brenau  Professional  Col- 
lege. To  be  held  in  Gainesville,  Ga. 

29-August  2.  Institutional  Crime  Preven- 
tion. Presented  by  the  National  Crime 


National  Intelligence  Academy,  Attn: 
David  D.  Barrett.  1 300  Northwest  62nd 
Street,  Ft.  Lauderdale,  FL  33309. 
Telephone:  (305)  776-5500. 

National  Police  Institute,  406  Hum- 
phreys Building,  Central  Missouri 
State  University,  Warrensburg,  MO 
64093-5119. 

National  Sheriffs'  Association,  1460 
Duke  Street,  Alexandria,  VA  22314. 
Tel:  1-800-424-7827. 

New  England  Institute  of  Law  Enforce- 
ment Management.  Babson  College, 
Drawer  E.  Babson  Park,  MA  02157. 

Northern  Arizona  University,  Continu- 
ing Education  Division,  Box  4117, 
Flagstaff,  AZ  86011.  Tel.:  (602) 
523-4212. 

Pennsylvania  State  University, 
McKeesport  Campus.  Continuing 
Education  Department,  University 
Drive,  McKeesport,  PA  15132.  Tel.: 
(412)  678-9501. 

Pennsylvania  State  University,  S-159 
Human  Development  Bldg.,  University 
Park.  PA  16802 

Police  Executive  Development  In- 
stitute (POLEX),  The  Pennsylvania 
State  University,  S169  Human 
Development  Building,  University 
Park,  PA  16802.  Tel:  (814)  863-0262. 

Richard  W.  Kobetz  and  Associates, 
North  Mountain  Pines  Training  Center, 
Arcadia  Manor,  Route  Two,  Box  100, 
Berryville,  VA  22611.  Tel.:  (703) 
965-1128  (24-hour  desk). 


Prevention  Institute.  To  be  hold  in 
Louisville.  Ky.  Fee:  *325. 

30-31.  Street  Survival.  Sponsored  by 
Calibre  Press.  To  be  held  in  Jackson,  Wyo 
Fee:  *65. 

AUGUST 

3-4.  Street  Survival.  Presented  by  Calibre 
Press.  To  be  held  in  Denver.  Colo.  Fee:  *65. 

3- 24.  Crime  and  Justice  in  China:  A Study 
Tour.  Sponsored  by  the  U.S.-China  Peoples 
Friendship  Association.  Total  tour  price, 
including  round-trip  airfare  from  San  Fran- 
cisco: *3,463. 

4- 6.  Tire  Forensics  for  the  Traffic  Accident 
Investigator.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of 
Police  Traffic  Management.  Fee:  *260. 

5- 6.  Corporate  Aircraft  Security.  Presented 
by  Richard  W.  Kobetz  & Associates,  Ltd. 
Fee:  *350. 

5- 7.  Introductory  Microcomputer 
Workshop  for  the  Police  Manager. 

Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police  Traffic 
Management.  Fee:  *296. 

6- 9.  Management  of  Covert  Operations. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Public  Ser- 
vice, Brenau  Professional  College.  To  be 
held  in  Gainesville,  Ga. 

5-9.  Microcomputer  Workshop  for  Police 
Applications.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of 
Police  Traffic  Management.  Fee:  *425. 

5-9.  Organized  Crime.  Presented  by  the  In- 
stitute of  Public  Service,  Brenau  Profes- 
sional College.  To  be  held  in  Gainesville, 
Ga. 

5-9.  Executive  Development  Seminar. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police  Traffic 
Management.  Fee:  *296. 

7- 8.  Terrorism  in  the  1980's.  Presented  by 
Richard  W.  Kobetz  & Associates.  Ltd.  Fee: 
*350. 

7-9.  investigation  of  Motorcycle  Accidents. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police  Traffic 
Management.  Fee:  *296. 

10-11.  Street  Survivul.  Sponsored  by 
Calibre  Press.  To  be  held  in  Wayne,  N.J. 
Fee:  $65. 

10-November  8.  74th  Administrative  Of- 
ficers Course.  Sponsored  by  the  Southern 
Police  Institute.  Tuition:  *1,200. 

12-13.  Contemporary  Investigative  Tech- 
niques. Presented  by  Richard  W.  Kobetz  & 
Associates,  Ltd.  Fee:  *360. 


Sam  Houston  State  University, 
Criminal  Justice  Center  Police 
Academy,  Box  2296,  Huntsville,  TX 
77341. 

Sirchie  Finger  Print  Laboratories, 
Criminalistics  Training  Center,  114 
Triangle  Drive,  P.O.  Box  30676, 
Raleigh,  NC  27622. 

Southern  Police  Institute,  Attn:  Ms. 
Shirley  Beck,  University  of  Louisville, 
Louisville.  KY  40292.  Tel.:  (602) 
588-6661. 

Southwestern  Law  Enforcement  In- 
stitute. P.O.  Box  707,  Richardson,  TX 
76080.  Tel.:  (214)690-2370. 

Traffic  Institute,  555  Clark  Street,  P.O. 
Box  1409,  Evanston.  IL  60204 

University  of  Delaware,  Division  of 
Continuing  Education,  2800  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue,  Wilmington.  DE 
19806.  Tel.:  (302)  738-8155 

University  of  Louisville,  School  of 
Justice  Administration,  Attn.:  Prof. 
Ronald  M.  Holmes.  Louisville,  KY 
40292.  (602)  688-6567. 

U.S.-China  Peoples  Friendship  Associa- 
tion, Attn.:  John  Hagedorn,  2360  N 
46th  Street,  Milwaukee.  WI 63208.  TeL: 
(414)  449-3501. 

Webb  Consultants  Inc.,  Attn.:  Prof. 
Robert  J.  McCormack,  3273  Teesdale 
Street,  Basement  Suite.  Philadelphia. 
PA  19136.  TeL:  (216)  331-0645. 

World  Congress  of  Victimology,  2333 
North  Vernon  Street,  Arlington,  VA 
22207.  Tel.:  (703)  528-8872. 


12-13.  Physical  Security:  Condominiums, 
Hotels,  Offices,  Resorts.  Presented  by 
Richard  W Kobetz  & Associates,  Ltd.  Fee: 
*350. 

12-16.  Counterrorism  and  Hostage  Rescue. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Public  Ser- 
vice, Brenau  Professional  College.  To  be 
held  in  Gainesville,  Ga. 

12-16.  Crime  Prevention/Loss  Prevention  in 
the  Corporate  Environment.  Presented  by 
the  National  Crime  Prevention  Institute. 
Fee:  *326. 

12-16.  Microcomputer  Programming  with  a 
Data  Base  Management  System.  Spon- 
sored by  the  Institute  of  Police  Traffic 
Management.  Fee:  *660. 

12-16.  Public  Safety  Training  Officer 
Development.  Sponsored  by  the  Institute 
of  Public  Service,  Brenau  Professional  Col- 
lege. To  be  held  in  Gainesville,  Ga. 

15-16.  Hostage  Negotiations.  Presented  by 
Richard  W.  Kobetz  & Associates.  Ltd.  Fee: 
*360. 

18- 23.  Law  Enforcement  Diving  and  Body 
Recovery.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of 
Public  Service,  Brenau  Professional  Col- 
lege. To  be  held  in  Gainesville,  Ga. 

19- 20.  Contemporary  Investigative  Tech- 
niques. Presented  by  Richard  W.  Kobetz  & 
Associates,  Ltd.  Fee:  *360. 

19-23.  Anti-Terrorism/Crisis  Management. 
Presented  by  the  National  Crime  Preven- 
tion Institute.  Fee:  *326. 

19- 23.  Hazardous  Materials  Team  Train- 
ing. Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Public 
Service,  Brenau  Professional  College.  To  be 
held  in  Gainesville,  Ga. 

20- 23.  Introduction  to  Computer-Related 
Crimes.  Presented  by  the  Criminal  Justice 
Center  Police  Academy,  Sam  Houston 
State  University.  Fee:  *66. 

26-30.  Unconventional  Personal  Combat. 
Sponsored  by  the  Institute  of  Public  Ser- 
vice, Brenau  Professional  College.  To  be 
held  in  Gainesville,  Ga. 

26-30.  Computers  in  Low  Enforcement. 
Sponsored  by  the  Institute  of  Public  Ser- 
vice, Brenau  Professional  College.  To  be 
held  in  Gainesville,  Ga. 


SFPD’s 
problems 
laid  to 
mayor 
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stand  would  be  offensive  to  the 

public." 

Official  'attaboy s' 

Hongisto  believes  that  officers 
either  have  no  conception  that 
what  they  do  may  offend  the 
public  or  they  believe  that 
nothing  is  going  to  happen  to 
them  because  of  Mayor 
Feinstein’s  feelings  for  the  force. 

"She  has  always  been  a big 
police  supporter,  to  the  point 
where  she’s  always  given  them  an 
'atta  boy.’  They  go  out  and  screw 
something  up  and  they  get 
everybody  mad  and  they  still  get 
‘atta  boy,  I stand  behind  my 
police.’  ’’  Hongisto  said. 

"I  think  that  at  the  very  top. 
and  I mean  Dianne  Feinstein’s  of- 
fice, there  has  not  been  any  sense 
that  if  you  goof  up  you’re  going  to 
have  to  answer  to  me  and  the 
police  commissioner.  It  been 
much  more  of  a case  of  'No  matter 
what  they  do,  I stand  behind  my 
police.'  That's  just  a silly 
platitude  until  they  get  out  of  con- 
trol and  you  have  to  do 
something." 
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